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ABSTRACT 

^ Written for. teachers and parents with little or no 

knowle^e of special education, the book provide* i*afor»at^on on 

activiti^ to help integrate young children with heating 
visualfftpairsents, sental retardation, ^nd other physical and ' 
learning disabilities. Each activity includes statesents* of the' 
purpose, goals, saterials, and. procedures fpr M2 activities ip six 
categories <sasple titles in parentheses): sight <S ha don Play); sound 
(Bert and Ernie's String Band):" feel . (Oscar's Vibrating Trash Can); 

<^^9 Bird Decorates His NestK: sight/spund/feel (Sesaae 
ptrt^f Traffic Jas) ; and sensitivity (Cookie Mbnster Has jProbleas) • 



*'\ ReprodiictApns suppU^d by EDRS are the best that can be sada • 
♦ ti^on the original dociiient. ♦ 
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ACTIVITIES FOR ALL CHMI 

I 

'Big Bird's Egg,' ^'Sesame Street Secre^jl^ 'Oscar and the Six Trash C?in^'' 

/ ' ' - 

and 'What's Different?' all ^ouhd like the kihds (t^ games and activities you'd^ 
expect in a Workbook frofti th6 Ch^dre^'s WlevisionA^^ the producers o^ 

"Sesame Street." But Sharing the Street/^ Activiti^^^ for All Children Is no. 
orc^jlnary activity book. 



It is a collection of games yftnd activities designed to give young jdnildren 

/ ^ J V ' 

with special needs Experiences whifch/ likej^-S^ame Street^ will be fun for «:hem and 

help them to learn a ^fariely of ikilX^i. What'^ more,. ShaVing the Street b^rovides 



activities all children can d6/< 



And that *sr the basic/thm^t of Sharing the Street to provide /A natural 

• • ' ■ / ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■.•/ 

integration into the fun aif home and at school for ch^dren W^th hearir^^ or 

visual impairments, ment^ retardatiorr and other physical pr ^earning disabilities, 

The book was written' for teachers and parentp with little cir no loiowledge 

of special education' flfnd w^ll serve as an additional resource for individuals with 

training and experiafice ih the field. 

" Sharing tUe Styfeet is designed to- help children with special needs to 

successfully intfl/ract/vith their siblings, frierids, and classmates," says author Barbara 

Kolucki of CTW'/' Community Education Services^ Division. ^ "We thir>k this will- be ^ 
/ ' » 

particvilajfly lyfel^ful to teachers.— i espeoially those in ^eadstart, daycare", 
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• •more. « • 



A MAinatreaming Aid' — 2/ ^ ^ ' ^ . 

nursery^ kindergarten and elementary public school classes —'who have a Xeqal 
inand/ite«to include, certain disabled children, in regular classrooms. Many of these 
teachers are J^lndlng they need special materials ahd additional training to help th 
make mains t reaming a irpwarding' experience .y 



Sharing the Street suggests thimerbus adapta.tions to games and activities to 
provide for mainstreaining of chil^Jren with a variety of disabilities. 

•Land on Sesaihe Street' is a classic game in wh^.ch children learn geometric 
shapes. Here, it is adapted so that all' children can play, including those with 
limited mf>bi94,ty-*^ ^ ' • / 

Visuallyrimpalred children cait participate in games like 'The Broken Letter 

Shop' if sand or other grAny materials are glued to the letters. Several su^gestic 
) • . ■ ■ * I ' 

Nare given for making inexpensive "sound-balls" to enable these children to join' in 
, tag or ba^l games ^bch as 'Big, Bird's 'Egg. ' 

'Oscar's Vibrating. Trash Can' is a music and dance activity that does not ' 

r _ . ^ ' .• . / - 

depend solely on sound. . • » - 

An erttire' section is' devested to games that ^each an appreciation of . 
differences. 'Cookie M<?n3ter rias Prolalems ' is designed to help aU children 
learn reasoning, problem-solving and self-help skills, 'But it goes beyond that by 
helping childreiji to experience what it is like to hive limited o;r no use of » 
different partp of the body. Cookie Monster has to eaf^ a cookie with'^a sore mouth 
arnd" has to dre^a himself with 6nly one arm after he gets the other one stuck in ■ 

a cookie jar^ , . . ' 

\ . . . ■ . • 

\ ".Professiorfals who have used these games with children at a number of 

« • ♦ • 

institutions tell us tha^t the variety in complekity of the activities and their 

\ • '• > / ... 

adaptatfbns ass,ists them in adapting the gamed for , children with a wide range of 
abilities. Hopefully all chiS.dren^ will grow both inliheir skills ind their 
attitudes by playing them," Ms. Kolucki says. " 
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A' Malnstreaonirjg Aid — 3/ ^ . - - * 

During, the 1975-76 broadcast season, chAdren with Special needs 
included on a weekly, basis on Sesame Street. The show^'s curriculvim was expanded 
in a forrpal attempt to-^eet the educational needs of this audience. 

Childrein with physical disab'ilities and mental 'retardati6n now appear 
regularly on the shov^. De^f actress Linda We is a full-time cast member:. 
Members of 'th^. Little Theatre of the Deaf, and other disabled entertainers often 
\^appea|i<s guests. Live-action films of disabled" adults performing" everyday * 

► - ' ' ' ■ " 

activities and varied occupations are'^included.to familiarize children with their 
lifestyles and to help^counter negative stereotypes.* [ 

Sharing .the Strept l^s arranged into chapters on sight, sound, f ee; ,r ' 
sight/fefel and soynd/feel to facilitate the book's use by those corice^rned with 
disabilities specific to these areas. The section of activities designed to 
develop 'sensitivity in everyone to the special abilities .^nd needs of a great 
variety of people also is ah important chapter .of this manual. * 

■ • Illustrations as well as the activities" in Sharing the . Street ' include 
chilMfen with special needs as they Would be included in any' family of neighborhood 
group. . ■ 
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Sesame Street: A Growing Community 



ByJoan GanzCooney • . * 

- « 

• From its beginning, Sesame Strbet has worked hard t6 present a 
microcosm of contemporary society to its young viewers. The resi-' 
didnts of the street, by design, have come from varied backgrounds * 
and represent 'the many cultures thatmiake up our country. An impor- 
tant goaf of Sesame Street i^io help children develop attitudes that 
destroy the narrow stereotypes of those .who are different from them- 
selves. In recent years, we have &dded new and important people to 
' the wbrld of Sesame Street.. It is estimated that some eight million 
Amerifean children live wfth some kind of disability. We realize the 
Importance of including on "the street" people who differ from what our 
sbciety narrowly labels as "normal." ^ 

/ 

And so, since 1975, the population of Sesame Street has grown to 
regularly include children and aflults Who are defined as disabled. 
Children. wiVh mental retardation and children with physical and sen- 
sory disabilities live on Sesame Street as they woul^Jiv^ on any 
street, particif>ating in the action to their fullest capabillfces. The Little 
Theatre bf the Deaf appears regularly on .the show, and one of its 
members, Linda- Bove, who has been appearing on the show since 
. 1972, has become a permanent resident of Sesame Street. The 
show's live action films regularly depict people with special needs.** . 

Children and adufts v\(ith special needs were integrated into the 
population of Sesame Street in order to present our young viewers 
with a more accurate and richer representation of the world lr\ which 
they live. Recognizing the special needs bf disabled people imposes 
a special responsibility on us all. On Sesame Street, we try to be more 
creative and uSe all of the resources available to us to help all'children 
reach their ifull potential. 

' The members 6i Sesame IStreet's Community Education, Services 
Division are dedicated to spreading the lessons of Sesame Street. 
Jn creating} "Sharing the Street" they have provided a book that will 
help- all children to make tl?e most of their abilities. Our book's aim is to 
help 'Children with special needs to mainstream not only in school, but 
in life as well. The activities In "Sharing the Street" are designed to 
help childreo with special needs acquire heW skills and expandtheir 
talents; By sharing these activities— with their parents, Th'^ir siblings, 
and their friends— these children will enrich their own experiences. 
And when they do that, they will enrich us all as well. 



A Note About Sesame Street 



Sesame Sf^e^^ Children respond instantly and enthustastically to these two 
words. Sesame Sfreef nrieans'njany things to thenri. On "the street" they see 
Big Bird, Biert and ^ie, Susan, Linda, Bob and all their other special friends: 
Th^y See filTTi^ amtnater and places they never knew existed. They see 
people working together, sharing ideas and prot}lems and helping one 
another throughopt the day. And they see children, like themselves, learning, 
%• laughing and "playing together. " . 

.\ ■ Sesame Sfreef was developed in 1969 on the then-revolutionary theory 
that the same qualities Wtiich attracted children to television commercials- 
repetition, humor and "catdhy" tones and phrases — couldT be 
used to teach therfi basic iearriing skills and concepts. Entertaining • 
production techniques were cbmbined With simple' instructional principles to 
produce a show that would be fun for children to watch and at the same 
J time- help prepare them for school. The idea — fusing learning and / 

entertainment— worked amazingly well arid Sesame Street is now widely 
reg0rde^ as a teleyisidn sbow of tfie highest quality and a valuable 
educational tool. ' 

• • ' - " . • *• . 

Sesame Street is populated by liv^ perforrners and some very unique and ^ 
Y . , . now farpous puppet characters known as "the Muppets." The^e 

"residents" and many guest "visitors" illustrate a community much enriched 
. - . by Its diversity. , , . . . 

. , . . . ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' )■ ' ■ ' ■ • . '• , • • 

On "the street ■ are people of different races, backgrounds and cultures; 
people who speak different languages, express different points of view and 
display different talents and abilities. The positive portrayal of each of these 
individuals help^the equally diverse Sesame Street audience relate more 
' . easilytotheprogramand learn to appreciate the variety of people around 

them- . , - , - 

^ » I r . 

The Sesame Street Muppet characters add immeasufably tothe 
program's appeal to children. Perhaps this is bedaus^ each of them displays . 
qualities and feelings so familiar and uihique to children. All children have 
't)rized possessions," similar to Oscar's junk, that no one else can see the ^ 
value of . Ancl'all children have felt at one time or another the same frustration 
' Big Bird does when he wants to do sbrnething so much, but simply doesn't 
^ know how. * 

Each of the many s|iort segments which make up a Sesame Street show 
teaches one or more instructional goals! The program's educiational contenf 
includes the lessons traditionally associated with preparing chlldten for 
school such as iistterS; numbers, shapes and simple words, and those which 
deal with children's relationship to dthers such ^s sharing, and^ cooperation. 
' Sesame Street also helps children learii how jo function in their world by 

teaching them about themselves— their bodies and mindS:— and the 
environment and people around them, ' One of the most important goals of 
Sesame Street is to encourage children to develop feelings of pride arict 
self-elfeteem— to feel gockl about being themselves- ^ »► 



During the 1975-76 t)roaclcast year, sorne new faces appeared on "the 
street. " Children with special. needs, n^any of whom were already watching 
Seskme street, were included regularly on the show Also, the Sesame 
Str^t curriculum was expanded in a formal-effort to meet the educational 
neejJs of this audience. . 

The new^egments. presented as part of each Wedneigtlay's program. ^ 
showed children with mental retardation particlpating^n physical activities ' 
■ together with non-nstlrded children, and included simple educational 
lessons. For example, a segment might shoyv children pidying hopscotch 
and counting thfe squares as they jurnped. These initial efforts were modeled 
on the "Families Play to Grow" program of the Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. 
Fpundation, which uses physical activity to foster the cognitive and motor 
development of Children with niental retaYdation. 

. ■ . * ; ■• , . . ' ' " ■ " , , ' , 

As with rinost other Sesame Street goal eii^eas' this experimental 
programming has changed stnde its inception. The fpcus is still on physical 
Activity but more of Sesame Street's curriculum goals are being l^ught ' 
within the segments.^ In addition to children with mental retardation, children 
with other, special needs now appear on the show. Liye^action films of 
disabled adults performing everyday Activities and varied occupations are 
incOjded to familiarize children with their lifestyle and to help counter • 
negative stereotypes. ^ 

. Linda Bove. from The Little Theatre of the Deaf, who appeared often as a 
guest on the show, is now a member of the cast. Her presence on Sesame 
Sfreef provides a positive model for children with special needs and helps all 
children see an individual who is deaf as an independent and valued 
member of ttje community. Linda demonstrates that individuals with a 
particular disability, because of it, can often do certain things better than t- 
anyone else. In a lightenllustration.of this point, Lirllda's ability to I 
GQmmunica'te silently nnakes her the only person who can pass a trick test 
Ospar has devissed— to recite a ."tongue twister" with a mouth full^ crackers. 
Lirfda "recites" the sentence iri sign language. < . ^ 

Sharing tffe Street was created to give children with special needs 
experiences which, like Sesame Street, will be fun fo/ them and will help 
.them learn a variety of skills. Shartng the Street draws upon the enormous 
appeal of Sesame Sfreef— something all children can enjoy The 
lllustratiohs and activities contain Sesame Sfree/ Jmagery to provide extra - 
fun and motiyation for children as thd^ engage in learning experiences. 



How Yo Use Sharing The Street 




r Sharing the Street cohtain$ a broad selection of sensory experiences, 
important in every child's development. Each Qcfivity, in addition to providing 
Sensory stimiJlation;teaches one or two learning skills. Th'et^ookwas 
designed for a Broad range of disabled children—children with limited or no 
vision, hearing or spe^cii; children who learn slowly; children with lirriited 
mobility— and for very young children, . , ' . .• 

Sharing thie Street \^ for parents, teachers ajid others who work with . 
disabled children, it was written for \\^e individ^af with little or no knowledge 
of special education and will serve as an additional resource for the educator 
with training and experience in the field. The activities can be conducted in 
day care centers, family day care homefe, schools and otjier aroup settings, 
or'at home with one or just a few children, Wirether your group is composed 
entirely of disabled children or includets non-disadied children as well, all will 
be able to enjoy and participate equally in these activit^tes.' At home, most of' 
the activities are suitable for e^n iridivkluai child, but it may be fun for brothors, 
sisters or other familf members tQ join in some of tiiem. ' < ' 

Th^ book is divided Into six chapters^sight, sotJnd, feel, sight/feel, 
sight/5ound/feerar^ sensitivity. The-actlvities are ^grbuped by the primary 

^ . ' \ sense or senses required to pefrform thefn. The lajst chapter— - 
sensitiyity-^onfTbin^s the use of altsen^s in activities which focus 
helping childrpn rei^alize what it means to be disabled and increase thel 

* . understand^g of others. ' . 

Children learn by using ti^^ir senses. Some learrf with all and some learn 
' without the use of one pr two. It is important for children to be provided with 
. experiejices that Stimulate their senses and for the experiences to be as ' 

* varied as mssibi^. The activities in ^iiis book will provide children with ^» ' 

practice an§" diversified ^xperiehce in' usinfi the senses tlieyr^^^^ 
will also give chil^,en practice (nj^stng those that are i^ss devei^^^ 

^ ' Every child is unique. Each haadifferent nee'ds, likes, dislikes and 

'. abilities. Youknpw your child or group of children best. We hope you will find 
most of these activities suitable for your child or ciiildren and that^hey will- 
' ' ~ serve'as a spririgboard for your own creative additlops, adaptations dnd 
* discussions. . " 



In presentingihe Activities, we have used a format to help you readily 
identify different Ihfprma^iorv On the opposite page we have listed the 
sections you will find in every activity and a brief explanation of what eacii will 
tell you. Jhis infQmiatipn should be read carefully t^fore beginning to use v 
thebook- ' ' , ' ^ ' ' ' 

We hope you hav^fun with these activities and enjoy "sharlriglh© street" 
as much c)s we^ave enjoyed dharfr^ig it wjth you. 



Th»s Section contains a brief statement of what children-vylll learn^or 
, experience. ' / . •"' 

' In additlqn to providing sensory stin^ulallon reach activity teaches, directly or 
indirectly, one or more educational lessons baij&d cSn the S^s^me Street 
curriculum. If ypu are using the book together with; the broadcast the 

^ Sesame Sfr^ef^oals will helpyou choosy activjtles to reinforce s&gment6 ' 
seen on the show with the same lesson. VbO^y find Sesdme Street Script 
Highlights (see inside back cover), particularly helpfgl In Identifying the 

: instructiopal goals for the segments on each day's show. 

Most activities involve the use of one or more Illustrations In this twok. Some 
illustrations are used for more thah one activity. Also, if you are working with 
, A group, some require .that -each child have his or her own copy. For these 
reasons, we sgggeist you make humorous copies of the illu^rations, espe- 
ci^y of the character masks, before startihg to'db the .activities. The^ 
ill(Mtrations will reproduce very nicely 6n a copying machine, but the/ can, 
except for the more detsiiled drawings, also be traced. You or your children 
may want to color in, with paint, magic markers or crayons, some of your 
copies of the character masks to make the games rfiore fun. We have 
included a color key ohpagfe 74 to help you do this. • ' 

All the items you will need to conduct arf activity are listed in this section. " 
Most of them are inexpensive and easy tor obtain. For some of the more 
difficult items, we have tried to provide alternate suggestions. If you skim the 
activity before gathering the mat&rik^, you may be able tp comd up with 
substitutes of your own. ^ 

The activities in this book range from simple to complex, ,Some of them may 
be too difficult for certain children. We suggest that you read the activities 
thoroughly in selecting appropriate ones for your children. You may find that 
eliminating one or two elements of an Activity is all that is needed to make it 
suitable^ \ • . . 

Since the activitreB Iri-this book were written for a wide range pf children, 
some of them^wse difficulty for children with particular special rreeds. To . 
compensate for this;- wa have included adaptations for as many of the 
activities as possible; These are suggestions which alter the activity 40 allow 
the participation of children who would ordinarily b.e uhdble to play. For 
, example, In "The Broken Letter Shop" children puttbgethercardbofird letter 
parts tp make whole letters. The adaptation for this activity is to t^xturlze tfie 

cardboard with grainy material so children with limited or no vision can . 
participate. • ^ „ 

Many of the activities have one or two suggested variations. ThiBse m^ke the 
games a little dj^fferent and in some cases, more dIffiCMlt. >bu may find the* 
variations helpful when you have done an activity .$eve?al times arid your 
children hav^ become proflcleht In the exercise. The varlatton will allovy you 
to repeat essentially the^same lesson but hoW th0 children's Interestby 
Altering or adding ct neW element to the original activity. 



.,• - • ; Sight 

Help Ernie Pln0 His Friends . / 

^ — ■/ ^ - . • — ' 

Purpoi(» . To give children experience findingfchldden pictures and objects and to help 

» them (earn to coacent^'ate. . 

Sesamtf street Goal ^ ' . ■< Finding hidden figures, looking closely / * 

iilu'atratlon ^ - Ernie in the Park; seep. 9 

Materials ^ • Paper bafls, cleaC plastic bags, one object, e.g., a ball, crayons or magic 

' markers ^ , • 



, f Activity • Inthe park illustration^SesameSfreef characters are playing hide-and-seek. 

Ernie has to find the others. He^ve the children help Erni^ find as many of his 
' V friends as possible. (There are eleven friends all together.) ' - V 



7^ 



• Once the children find all of ffje characters, they can cotofin the picture.' 

.; V I • ' : 

^ ^ • Children can play a siniilar hide-and-seek ga'me using paper ba gs. P lace 

- two or three bag.s in front of th^ children and let thenri see you pu||Pr6bject, 
' ; like a ball, ih one of them. Move the bags around and ask the children to try 
V ' , and keep thfeir eyes on the b% with the object in it. After mixing up the bags, 

. stop and ask the children to identify the one which contains the hidden • 
object. (If the children are having trouble with this activity, use plastic bags 
until they become proficient in following the bag with the hidden Object.) 

Variation • The children can pretend they are Erni^ and hils f fiends, blindfold the child 

■ who is playing Efnie and*tell everyone else to hideu Ask the friends to make 
soft noises to^jgive "Ernie" clues as to where they are hiding. Children can 
^ ^ wear masks ol Sesame Sfreef characters to make the game more fun. 



(See pp. 74-85.) 
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Sight 



'lashlight Game 



^ * 



>eaame Street Goals 
Illustration 
Mat^^ials 



Activity 



Jo develop sk^ In eye'movement and visual tracking by using jlasblights to 

folliSVv objects And maneuver in the dark. ' ^ 

■ • ' * ' 

, Looking closely, recqgniiing letters and r\^mbers . . " 

Big Bird Mask; se^ p. .75 - 

Flashlights, tape, chajk, cWMJoard, Wagons (optional) ' , « ; 



• Discuss with the children the fact that a flashlight shines in the dark to light 
the way. Let them experiment with a flashlight in a dark room using it to help 
move from one point to another. Depending on how well the children do in 
th^ dark, place obstacles in the room for them to maneuver around. 



Adaptatior> 



• One child can focus the flashlight on a spot in'the roorh. Other children can 
point or run to that. spot. Have the children take-turns'using the flashlight. 

• Draw two Rnes, either cur'veh or straight, on the chalkboard to symbolize 
Sesanm/Street. Explain totlje children that they, are just pretending it's 
Se&affw Str4et. Pla^fi-aHaicture of Big Bird (or any other character) at one 
eold of "the s'treety'^eginnirig at theothei' end, have children follow the lines 
uWil they shine tre "spotlight" on Big Bird. The Sesame Street path can also 
beisQ^de on tbe floor with rriasking or^fluorescent tape, 

• For children with limited mobility, ffash lights can be attached to the arms of 
wheelctiairs to resemble "headlights." You can have all children participate 
in this "mobile verslon']^of the activity by putting some children in wagons 
while others push. " ' , ' 



Variation * . 



• Flashlights can be used to trace letters or numbergwritten on a chalkboard. 
Children can shine the light'on the letters in a w<frfli?r a sight phrase. ($ee 
page 1^ for list of Sesame Street sight word^^ncf phrases.) 
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Sight 



Talking Without Words 



7 



Purpose 



r 



Sesame Street Goals 



Illustration . 



Materials 



To'experftnent with different types of visual CQmmunicaw|; e.g. , sign Jan*' ^ 
.guage, secret written codes, body language and picturOTHo illust'rat^.that 
people "speak" In mar^y ways. , ' *. . , * 

Using symbols . . \ ^ 

Maqu^al Letter and Nuitiber^igns; see p. 13 * 
Magazine party picture^ - , 



Activity 



• Tell the children the following story: "Big Bird is planning a party for Mr. 
Hooper, and he w|ints it to be a surprise. Since Mr. Hooper is' around all the 
time. Big Bird asks his friend Linda to teach him sign lahguage so h^Npan 
"talk" to the others on Sesame Street without Mr.fHooper hearing about the 
party"! Linda, who is deaf, teaches Big Bi(JSDmejnanual signs." 



• Depending on the children's ability, use the suggested illustration to teach^ 
thern to finger spell one word like "party" or a phrase like "surprise party for 
Mr. Hooper." If this is too difficult, write the word "PARTY" on a slip of paper, 
review the word with the children and let them pass it around. 

.. . 

• "Ernie doesn't remember alj of th^smanual signs so Big Bird has to tell him 
about the party some other Way" The children #an act-out the message for 
Ernie, using jiands and facial expressions. 



Variation 




• "Big Bird wants to tell David about the party but they are in Mr. Hopper's 
Store." Have the children find party pictures from magazines which Big Bird 
can use to let David know ^bout the party, or have phildren draw,their own 
pictures. - \ . / 

Children can learn a few letters or the^!Ajhole alphabet in manual signs,- 
depending on their ability Tbey can accompany the alphabet song with 
manual signs. 
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Manual Letter and Number Signs 



Shadow Play 



Purpose " 

Sjifame Street tSoali 
lllueti^tipn 
Materials 



Activity 



Variations 



rdctice rT\otor skills, using singia bo'dy parts as well as the whole body, by 
experimenting with shadows. ^ - : ' ' 



Experimentation, body parts ^ 
Manual fetter and Number Signs; see p. 13 
Overhead projector or lamp, chalk, paint, paper, string 



• Darl<en the room by lowering shades or curtains or placing heavy cardboard 
painted a dark color over the windows. Use an overhead projector oY (amp 
(high Intensity if possible) as a light-source for "shadow play." ' , ' 

• Have children sing and perform finger play songs while casting sh&dows 
with their hands, e.g., "Where Is Ttv9mbkin?" Or have some children try to 
make letters or numt>ers ih sign language and others try to identify thdm. 
Children can make animal silhouettes against the walls or play more ad- 
vanced gamins like charades. - 

• By moving cloiser to or farther away from the light source, children can 
change their size ir><in instant. By taking turns moving forward or backward, 
the smallest person can become the tallest an|l vice-versa. Ask the bhildren 
questions such as: "What size would you like to be?" "How do you think you 
would feel if you were very big?" "How would you feel if.you were really 
snjall?" , . 

• Children can nibve freely, preating various images with their bodies, either 
individually or in groups. They can become mountains, trises, trains, etc. 
They can move to nr>u8k; o* various tempos artd moods. This will help 
children who have dMfk;u<ty expressing themselves verbally express them- 
selves physk)ally., Ask questk>ns such as: "How would you feel if you were 
up in a tree?" "Which car of the train do you like best?" "Why?" 

• As one child's body casts a shadow, have another child draw the outline of 
the shadow on a large piece of paper. Later, children can hang the outlines, 
color and cut them out. Staple two outlines together and stuff them with 
newspaper so children have puppets of themselves. Use these.puppets to 
teach body parts, to enhance self-concept or to put on puppet shows. 

• Children can pretertd to k)e puppets by letting parts of their bodies go limp. 
Attach strings to their ankles, wrists, elbows and knees. Have other children 
act as puppeteers by standing on stools or chairs and moving the strings. Let 
the cWldren take turns being puppets and puppeteers. 

* . t 

• Place a large pjsce of paper on the floor or.walL Children can paint the palms 
bf their hands or soles of their feet with Vegetable dyes or tempera paint and 
make^hand or footprints on the paper. Children can compare similarities and* 
differences of the prints or follow in each other's hand or footprints. 



Purpose 



To teach children the concept of "next to" by hanging pictures next to one 
another. 



S«8ame Street Goals 

Illustration 

^iaterlals 



Relational concepts, matching, recognition of numbers, letters ' . ' 
Sesame Sfrefef Character Masks; see pp. 74-85 ^ 

Chalkboard, chalk ,^'large paper or posterboard.-maskingtape, magic marker 



A. 



Activity 



• Using any of the materials suggested above, make two large trees and divide 
them into sections (see illustration). Make sure your trees are big enough to 
accommodate the ^esame Street mSsks. The number of sections drawn 
should be based oh the children's ability. 



• Hang the trees or lay them flat on the ground. Make two copies of eaOh 
picture. Fill one of the trees with the character masks— or^ picture on ei»eh 
section. 




t 
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• Have children sit facing th6 two trees. Distribute among the children copies 
of the pictures which appear on the full tree. Review the pictures on the full 
tree, from left to right, e.g., "Grover isononeendofthetree,nexfto'Grover 
is Erni^, next to him is the Count," etc. Stress the words "next to" so children 
notice the positional relationship. Then plac^ the first picture on the empfy 
tree. Have the children put the rest of the pictures on the tree one by one until 
both tre#8 match. ' ^ 



. Next To Who? 



Variation 



• Insteaa of using pictures for this activity, use numbers, letters, geometric 
foriTJS, or words from the Sesame Street sight word list. 



Englis^h Sight Words 



bus 

cfhnger 

exit 

no 

yes 

me 

stop 

open 

close (d) 

school 

Street 

telephone 

walk ' 

hot 

cold 

in 

out 



Spanish Sight Words 



cerrado (closed) 
abierto (open) 
Si3lida (exit)' 
agua (water) 
policia. (police) 
bienvenido (welcome) 
entrada (entrance) 
yo (I) 

casa (house) 
peligro (danger) 
damas (women) 
caballeros (men) 




^Purpo4« 



Illustration. 
Materials 



TpMearn to hear th© differences among sounds by experimenting with 
homemade musical instruments ' , ■ ■ ' 

Mstening care^ufly. experimentation ' • 

None ' . : 

Eight glasses, water,- sticic, shoe box. rgbberbands cf varying widths : . 



Activity 



0 - 



• Tell the children the following story: "Bert and Ernie want to staVt a music 
^ group, butthey don't have anyjnstrument^'. So they decide to make their 

own xylophone, banjo. and other instruments. Y6u can make your own 
instruments, too." 



• Xylophone: Rll eight glasses vyith water to various level?. - Discuss with 
children the terms full, empty^fnore and less. Have them tap the^lasses with 
a stick and listen to the different tones. Let them play "rtotes " from low to high , 
pitches. Demonstrate how adding or subtracting water from the glasses will 
alter the pitch. ' ^ ' 4 ^^■ \ - ' 









ERIC ^® 



: • Banjo: Stretch rubber bands'around a shoe box. Adjust the size of rubber- 
bands td ascending pitch . (The thicker the rubber band, the lower the pitch 
. will be.) Pluck each "string" and discuss both the sound artd vibration made. 
Ask, "is the sound high or low?" "Do you see the rubber band maving?" 

' V I ■ . .,. ^ . . . ■ 

" ^ ■■ I ' , ■ . - ■ > ■. • • 

• Have Children make these instruments, as well as any others you-can 
think of: paper towel tube horn, oatmeal box or coffee can drum, maracas 
made with beans and two paper cups tapod together, pot lid cymbals. 

• Have children experiment with their band. They pan play, notes fast, slow, 
loud, soft, pluck every other string Or play their own special rhythm. They ' 
can «lso play two notes at a tlm^ strum all the strings at once. etc. 

. ■ ..-V <5 ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Sound 



Big Bird's Radio Station 



furpotf / 

sesame Street Goals 

Illustration ' ^ 

> 

Materials 



Jo acquire skill in discerning sounds by making and listenjog ctosely to a 
variety of. sound effects, 

Sound identification, fixpertmentation . > v ' 



None 



Tape recorder, ^ nd toys,, combs, waxed paper, stra\yberry boxes, coconut 
halves, cookie sheet, sprinkling can (see otHer'sugg'esUons'un'der activity) 



Activity 



• Tell the children the followirig story: "Big Bird has deci^ded that slpqe 
everyone else on Sesame Street has a job, he should riaVe.one too . He 
1 decides. to start his own radio program. Since Pig Bird doesn't have a lot of 
money, lie must make up his own stories and create s^!L^nd effects instead 
of using records. " , . 



• Have children help Big Bird create his radio progri^. They can make up 
stories using these titles and any others you gan think of: 

"Big Bird's Marching Band" 

"Big Bird is the Fireman on Sesame Sfreef" 

"The Big Thunderstorm on Sesame ^Jfreef" ^ 



Have children create homemade sound effects to use. with Big Bird's Radio 
Program. E.g., waxed paper being crumpled ^nd strawberry boxes being 
ripped apQrf sour)d like fire, coconut halves tapped in a sandt>ox sound like 
horse hoofs, a cookie sheet shaken like-a rug §ounds like thunder and water 
dripping on metal sounds like rain. . ' 



■ t. 



Have children experiment with as many materials as possible that make . 
sounds. They can play real or toy musical instruments, squeeze toys that 
make sounds, blow homerriade (comb and waxed paper) and store-bought f 
whistles, turn wind-up toys or music boxes, etc. gnfcourage them to make 
sounds that are fjast, ^low,'loud, quiet, etc., and help them note the dif- ^ 
ferences among the sounds. 



v 



Help children make an audio recording of sounds they hear at home, at . 
school and around th6.nerghborhQ6d, e^g:, a tea kettle whistling, doors 
closing, paper rustljr^g S' sornisone biting into an apple, They can also make 
"funny" sounds by whistling, coughing, clicking lips and $napping fingers into 
a tape recorder. ' 



Put out a variety of^materials for the children and let them experiment and 
/ Invent their own sounds, e.^. , paper cups,, utensils or pencils. Ask the 
diitdren whiitthe-^oundsVemindthemof. \ ' ' 
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Big Bird's Egg 



Sounid 



Purpose 



Sesame Street Goals 

; 

Illustration 
Materials 



. To experience and practice relying on sound instead ot sight to play catch, 
baseball and other games. 

Listening carefully, exercise , ^ - . 

None ■ ■ . ' 

^ Whiffle or sponge ball, sound attachment for ball (see suggestions . ^ 
below), bells , \ 



Activity 



Place a sound attachment on a ball and call it "Big Bird's Egg." This oan bd 
done by taphig or tying jingle bells or similar Items to a ball. Children will then 
be dbleto^ollow the direction of and locate the ball by listening to the sound it 
makp§. Blindfold the children. Tell one cWld to throw'the ball, and the child 
who reaches the ball first to throw it again.. Children cah play catch and 
baseball or they can sit in a circle and roll the ball to feachWher 



Experiment with different types of "sdund balls." Her^ are some 
suggestions. 



Variation 



A small wind-up jnusic toy inserted into an egg-shaped container that 
nylon stockings are sold in. Tape will hold the container together. 



Battery operated toys found in many novelty shops wjiich simulate 
' sounds like laughing or crying. These devices have switches that turn 
the sound on ahd off. <s 



Products sold by cornmercial distributors for people who are blind. 
One r^ource for these might be your local telephone and telegraph 
company . " 

« • . • ♦ 

f'laying balls sold commercially with bells or other sound iCtruments 
inside. These are usually balls for Infants and toddlers, or dog toys, 

• Bells can be attached to chlldfeh's feet orother parts of their bodies. 

Wearing bllridfolds, they can play tag t?y listening for dnd following the sound 
■ of the biells. ' ; 



/ 
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Sound 



Sesilrme Street Secrets 



— * 



PurpoM. 



■fe. • 



.S«sain* Street Goals 
illustration . 



To practice listening and memory skills and to help children learn how 
distance and volume determine when and how weir messages are recfeived. 

Listening carefully, remembering 

None 



Materials 



Cardboiard tlibes 



Activity 



• Have the phildren work In pairs. Give one child in eaCh pair a paper towel 
tube. Then ask the children this question. "If you could be any place on 
Sesame Streets where would you like to be?" (Suggested answers: Mr. 
•Hooper's Store, Big Bird's Nest, Bert and Ernie's Bedroom, the swinging-tire 
on Sesame Street, etc.) Children should think of a place they would like to be 
and keep It secret. ^ * - 



• Ask the child with the tube to^tand^at one end of the room and whisper his or 
her secret through the tube to the child at the other.end of the room. The child 
without the tube can thdn try to guess the "secret," moving closer one step at 
a time until he or she clearly hears what is being said. He or she can tKen 
share the secret with another child in the same manner. 



• Here are some other questions you can ask: 

-W|io would you like to be? 
' Whatjetter are you thinking of? 
What shape.jare you thinking of? 

• Have the children sit in a circle. Tell one child to think of a secret and give him 
or her the tube. The tube can then be passed arouhd the circle as each child 
takes a turn whispering the secret to the child next to him pr her. Ask the last 
child to recite the secret out loud See if it's the same, as the original one. 



Adaptation 



• To include children with limited motor control, you can pass the tube from 
child to child by yourself during the game ' 



Feel 



What Does It Feel Like? 



Purpose 

$f Mme Street Qoals 

Illustration 

Materials 



Activity 



To" explore and discuss the way different bbjects and sensations feel, 

* « 

Experimentation, body-part^, exercise / - 

None , • 

■» I 

A variety of materials which have distinct tactile qualities (see suggestions 
under activity) , . 



' Gather a variety of materials for children to experiment with and experience 
'What each one feels like. LeI-the children use theii- hands to feel diffafent 
tbings such as rubber bands, clay, foods which can be handled, finger paints, 
squeeze toys, fbathers and rocks. Discuss the differenpes and similarities of 
the material, and the qualities which help children to identify them. Some key 
words to include in youT discussions are: soft, hard, cold, burnpy, sticky, 
smooth, light and heavy. 



• Have the children walk barefoot on different surfaces and objects, e.g.,, 
grass, sand, water, tile, pavement, tires and rubber bands. 



^ • Children can experiment with varied sensations, e.g., swinging on a swing, 
sliding down a slide, standing in front of a blow dryer or fan, walking through a 
^ field of tall grass, crawling through a ncirrow tunnel, floating in a swimming . 
pool or having an object placed on top of them. 



• Using a rolling pin, children can hold both handles and roll it, with small and 
large arm movements, on the floor, on a table or on the wall. TWo children 
can roll the pin together, each holding one handle. Children can also roll the 
pin over materials such as clay, walnuts or leaves. 



, • Tell the children to close their eyes. Place different objects in their hands and 
have them guess what they are, e.g., rice, rocks, paper clip, soft paint roller, 
plush toy or sandpaper. 



Adaptation, 



• Children with physical disabillties.can. experiment with and feel some of |he ' 
materials with other body parts such as elbows, knees or shoulders. Fbf; 
very young or severely impaired children, you can rub some of the materials 
against their arms, hands or legs. 



What's This? 



FMI 



Purpoi« 

S«MMV)« 8tr««t Goals 
\ llluttimtion 
i« Materials 



Activity 



\ 



lb identify pictures using the sense of touch by following hole-punched 
outlines. 

Recognizing differences, experimentation 

Sesame Street Character Masks and Puzzles; see pp. 74-85, 49-53 

Sharp, pointed object, e.g., a pencil, crayons, glue, coffee grains, rice, 
sand, salt 



• Using a pencil or any other sharp^ pointed object, punch holes along the 
.outline of any of the pictures suggested above. The holes should be no 
farther than one-quarter inch apart Blindfold the children and give each of 
them a picture. Have them try to describe the pictures by following the 
punched outline vyith their fingers. 



• Have the children try to color the inside of the picture, while blindfolded, 
using the punched holes as a guide. If this is too difficult, they can color the 
picture without blindfolds, with the punchedtioles ^till used as a guide. 



Adaptation 



ChilfJren who do not have use of their fingers can try to trace outlines of the 
pictures using other parts of the body, such as elbows, toes or heels. 



Variations 



• Glue sand, salt, rice, coffee or any other niateriafcjwith texture on the ct;)arac- 
ter masks or the puzzle pictures. Blindfold the children. Have them feel the 
textured picture and try to describe it. ' 



• Glue textured materials on different' face or body parts of the pictures. E.g., 
on the Ernie mask, glue rice on his eye^,'macaroni on his hair and1|[>utt6n on 
his nose. Then talk with the children about the functions of face and body 
parts as they feel (he pictures. . 
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Feel 



Touch And Match 



PurpoM lb identify and match materials of different shapes and textures using the 

sense of touch. 

\$«s<mt StrMt Goals f^atcNng, geometric forms 



\Hlustratlon 
lifliteriais 



Sesame Sfroef Cards, see pp. 25-29 

> 

White glue or rubber cement, large coat box, strips of cardboard ot balsa 
wood, scissors; Soft materials : Cotton balls, lint from a clothes dryer, vejv' 
fur, feathers; Hard materials : rock, wood, bottle cap, piece of metal; Bumpy 
materials: sand, gravel, coffee grains, macaroni, sandpaper, beans; 
Smooth materials : metal foil, silk cloth, waxed paper 



Activity 



• Make a cardboard tray using the, top of a coat box (approximately IS^x 24" 
and one inch deep). Divide the box into tvyelve sections using either strips of 
cardboard or thin wood as partitionsi'. Make eaqh section large enough so 
that a Sesame Street card qan fitTnto it. Glue one soft, hard, bumpy or 
smooth item in each of the partitions. Review the materials with the children. 



• Blindfold the children and give eacti of ttjem a Sesame Street card. Glv^ 
directions such as: "Plac^ your card oh a bumpy surface." "Place your card 
on a soft surface." Have them feel the sections until they find an item 
of the texture you mentioned. Continue giving directions until all of the 
sections are full. ^ 



• Glue one of the suggested pieces of materials on a corner of each of the 
Sesame Street cards. Give each child a card. While blindfolded, let them 
feel the texture on the card and place it in the corresponding section in the 
tray. ' * ^ 



• In the right hand corner of each of the Sesame Street cards, there is a 
geometric shape. There are six shapes— circle, square, rectangle, triangle, 
diamond and star. Have the children remove their blindfolds. Name one of 
the shapes and tell them to match a giverr shape with one texture. Give 
directions such as: ' Match the circle with a bumpy material." "Match the 
diamond with a soft material." . 



Adaptation 



• For children with limited or no vision, punch holes around each of the shapes 
on the Sesame Street cards. Have them Identify the shape as they run their 
finger over*t. Then name ari item on the tray and have them place'th^ card In 
the corresponding section. ' 



Variation 



<d 24 



• You can duplicate a set of the Sesame Street cards. Place one card in each 
section pf the tray. Give the children One of the cards and have them look for 
and place it on the matching card.^ 
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Sesame Street Job Cards 
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Sesa/Tie Sfreef Job Cards 
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What's Hidden In OscaT's D'iash Can? 



Purpos* 

( 

Sesame Street Qoals 
llluttratioh . 
Materials 



To practice Ider^tlfying objects using the sense of touch by feeling Items 
without looking. 

Property identification, matching 
None - 

Large can Or paper bag; two each of objects such as apples, pens, pencils, 
socks, toy cars, etc. 



Activity 



• Pretend that a can or paper bag is dscar's Ti-ash Can and hide an object In It. 
Have a child reach in and feel the object without looking, name Its charac- 
teristics and try to identify It. Then have the child pull out the object to check 
the identificatipn. Givaevery participant a chance to do this, using a different 
object each time. 



Hide several objects in the can. Place a set of icjentical objects on a tray near 
the child. Have the child feel an object in the can, point to the ldentical object 
on the tray and then pull the object out Of the can to see if his or he> response, 
was correct. 



I 



• Place a set of objects on a tray near the child. Put a similar set of objects In 
the can. Have the child select from the tray the object that he wouW jike to 

■ find. Then ask him or hpr to reach In and find the sarrie object In Oscar's Can. 
So that each child can succeffd, vary the number of objects In the can at one 
'time according to the children's ability. ' 



Vaiilatlons 



• Talk with the children about the categories In which different objects belong. 
E.g., apples, oranges and bananas are fruits, pens and pencils are writing 
utensils, and gloves and socks are clothing items. See If they can think of 
other things that belong to these groups. 



• Put objects In the can which can be Identified by thelr,sounds. Make the- 
sound of one of (he items; e.g.,."choo-choo" for a toy train or "beep-beep" 
for a toy car, and have a child reach in an find the corresponding object. 
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The Brush Off 



PurpOM- 

llliiitratlon 
MaUrialt 



To feel various sensations maiie txy homemade paints and brushes. 
Experimentation 
None 




Paint, string; food coloring, soap flakes, toothpaste, hand lotion, laundry . 
starch, pudding, straw, grass, pencils, rags, hairbrush, toothbrush, drawing 
or finger-painting paper 



Activity 



Ask the children to think of as many, things as they can that are brushed. 
Personal functions should be stressed first, e.g., brushing teeth, hair, clothes 
andsho€(s. Then prompt the naming of qther objects; e.g., houses, pictures 
and arllmals, which are brushed in one way or another. 



make 



• Have the children make their own brushes using nrjaterlals such a^ straw or 
rags bound to a pencil with astring tied tightly around the top. You can make 
paint by combining food coloring and water with soap flaij^es, hand lotion, ^ ' 
laundry starch, pudding or corn starch. Children can experlmerit painting 
with various brgshes to see which works best. Talk to them about how the 
■ various sensations feel, e.g., "Does it feehgooey?" "Sticky?" 



Variation 



• Make several colors of pjaint and have the children paint old boxes, make 
paper murals and create their own pictures. Discuss how colors blend 
together to make other colors. Demonstrate this with food coloring or fingetr-. 

. paints by mixing red and yellow to make orange, red and blue to makd 
purple, and yellow and bluejo make green. 



Whfit's Oscar Eating? 



PurpoM 

S«Mm# Street Goals 

» • . ' - 

Hlutttratibn 
Materials 



To practice using the senses of taste, smell and touch to Identify and match 
foods/ 

* - ' 

Experimentation, matching 

t^one ^ 

iWo Of each of the following: apples, oranges, bags of peanuts, bags of 
sunflower seeds, cookies, pleciss of bread, etc., plates 



Activity 



V J 

• Put an assortment of food Items on one plate for children to see. On another 
plate put bltd size pieces of the same Items. Blindfold the children and let 
them taste the smalj piec.es, one at a time, ^ft^rthey sample an item have 
them remove the blindfojd, describe the taste and Identify the matching It^m 
on the fIrSt plate. Ask them which of the Seaatme Sfreef chara^cters might 
really like the food, e.g., cookies for Cookie Monster or seeds for BIq Bird.. \, 
Discuss with th6 children that a combination of senses (sight, smell and . 

, touch) help to tell us what it Is that we are eating. 



'V 



• Children oan also e)^periment with the way diffefent foods feel. With or 
without the blindfold they can make hamburgers, kne^^ dough, shred let- 
tuce, squeeze lemons, peel baitanas, shell peanuts and crack eggs. 



Adaptation 



Children Who have difficulty chewing can taste soft foods with dlff^r^nt 
textures and characteristics. , Foods in this category include peanut butter, 
ice cream, collton. candy, jelly, soft boiled eggs, applesauce, creflf»Ti of wheat, 
pudding, jello, mashed potalpes and mashed vegetables. 
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Osc&r's Vibrating TVash Can 



iPurppse c ^ " ' V To expc^rlencejleeflng" vibrations and to help^ hearing children understand 

how people wItt) impaired or no hearing can participate In music and danc^^ 
^ , activities. . , / 



S«9am« Str«|t Goals Experim'entalion, listening carefully 

llluttriition . . .None 



,v|j, iyi|itorialft . TVash cart lid. cooklng pol or lid, stick, drum, ear plugs or cottonballs.for 

children who can hear 



i 



Activity . I , • Distribute ear plugs or cottonballs for children who can hear. Place a trash 

^ ' I can lid, pot; or drum on the floor. Have the children lie down with one ear to 

^ the floor and eyes closed, Bang a stick On the object to create vibrations. 
A^k the children to b'pen their eyes and/or raise their hands when they feel 
theyibrations stop. ^ * 



^ ' . • Place a record player on the floor. Have tl;»© children lie down with one ear to 

C^i ■ \. V th^ floor and eyes closed. When the record begins and children feel the 

vibrations, they can tap their hands to the music. Ttell the children to^top . 
moving wffen they "feel" the music stopr ' 

* « 

■ - ' * ,■ , 

a , 

• Instead o( lying on the ffoor, children can pidae their hands on the record ' 
player (near thd speaker). They can tap or clap their hands to the music, 
''dance or sing and then* stop when the music stops- . 



4 . 
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Big Bird's Nest 



PurpOM 

SttarvM StrMt Goals 

lliuatration 

Matariala 



lb provide exercise while physically experiencing relational concepts and 
geometric shapes. J 

Exercise, relational concejDts, body parts, geometric forms ' 
None 

J One long piece of sewing elastic (or several shprter pieces) sewn into a 
circle * 



Activity 



• Use a piece of elastic large enough so that all participants can hold onto and 
stretch If Sit or stand with the children in a circle and have everyone hold the 
elastic. |retend you are around "Big Bird's Nest'i and experiment with the 
thihgs you can do with ihe nest. " 



• Hhve children take turns leading the others in their own way of getting Inside 
. "the Rest. " They can pull tKe elasiic over their head and behind them, they 
c^n wiggle the elastic under them while sitting on the floor, they can jump 
over the elastic, Qtd. , 



• While sitting In a circle, children can hold the elastic and^nake "the nest'* fl$t 
by lying down either on their back or stomachs. They can make "the nest" 
tall by holding it over their heads. 



• Pretend that there is a wind storfn on Sesame Street Make "the^nest" rock 
by having children pull on the elastic at one end while children on the other 
end bend forward. 



I 



•.While either sitting or standing, children can-stretch "Big Bird'^i Nest" Into 
different shapes— square, trfangle, rectangle, etc. Place markers on the 
floor to Indicate the shapes. A few children can stand at each' cornar and 
stretch the elastic Into the desired shape. ^ 



Adaptation 



• To Include children with limited mobility, you can place the ejastic on different 
parts of their bodies and let them help you stretch It Into different positions. 



Vhirl«tlon ' 



e H?ive each child plac^ one body part on the nest, e.g., foot, hand or arm. 

tpl$cu88 each part and its function. Xnpther yydy to help the children learn 
body parts while <lolng this activity, Is to have them Rold ontothe'^nest without 
using their hands, e.g., around their heads or ankles or in the bend of their 
elbows or knees. ' 



TH^ Bumpy Walk 



PurpoM 



S«Mm» Street Gkmie 



llluetretlon 



Maleriele 



lb e)(perience a variety of tactile sensations while performing simple physi- 
cal exercises. 

Exercise, relational concepts 
Tire Mound . ^ 

Old blankets, sheets, pillows; plywood or an old wooden door, if possible; 
newspapers, boxes, rope, tires ' 



Activity 



• Sew two blankets or sheets-togethdr and stuff them with different sized balls, 
pillows, newspapers, cardboard boxes or anything else that will make the 
.surface bumpy Children can experience walking, crawling or'rolling on the 
surface barefoot or with shoes on. ^ 

• Make a big pile of assorted mats and pillows and let children explore moving 
on it in different ways, e.g. , rolling, crawling or jumping. 

. ¥ 

• Make a pile of tires (see'illu^tratbn) and bind them with rope. The tires can be 
positiohed so cl^ildren can climb up a few (like stairs), crawl through them, 
hide bQhind1hem» or just 8it*back and relax. They can put one foot through a 
tiris, twQ hands^ their head. etc. (If you want to Install the tire pile as a per- 
manent recreation fixture, the tires can be held together with nuts and bolts.) 



••■iv 



• Soniie of the suggested Wsmt can be positbned to make inclines, barrels,-^^ 
saddles and balls. Children can then explore mpving on their own or be 
placed by you in various positions, e.g., lying with their heads up or down on 
ar)) incline, straddling a barrel or lying on their stomach or back on a baW. As 

je^ildren partteipate in these activities, stress the words denoting their rela- 
tionalpositton, e.g., on top of, under, across or through. 
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PurpoM 

i^amv StrMt Qoalt 

illustration 

Materials 



lb help children learn the concept of "near/far" and communicate by touch 
instead of with words. 

Relational concepts, body parts 

I 

Any In Activity Book . 

V. ■ 

Any toy boo}<, etc., which can be hidden^ 



Activity 



• Hide a Sesame Sfreerplcture or one of the other suggested Items some- 
place In a room, e.g., under a chair, Inside a box or on a windowsill. Tell all of 
the children, exfc^ept one, where the item is hidden. Blindfold the child Who 
does not J(now where the object is and tetl him or her to try ana find it. 

• other children can give "touching" clues to help the blindfoldefl child find the 
object, ^Care should be taken that the playing area is not obstructed.) 



• Review the words near and far with the children and explain how they will be 
used as clues In the game. 



Here are some sample clues: 

A touch oh the shoulder means the child is near the object. 

/ ■ • 

A touch on the hip means the child is tar away from the object. 

l^oving the child's head up and down Irldicates the child Is near the 
Object. ■ 



> *■ 



Moving the child's head from side Ho side indicates ths child is far away 
from the object. . . , ^ 



i Children can invent their own^ "touching" clues or you can choose clues with 
varying degrees of difficulty according to the children's ability 



/ 
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Slght/Fs^l 



Big Bird Decorates His Nest 



Purpose 



>^Mn|« StrMt Qoalt 
Illustration ^ 



Materials 



lb give childreitexperience in classifying and sorting objects by texture, size 
and shape. 

Classification, sorting 

None 

Various l<lnds of hair rollers (big, small, with/without t>rushes, sponge, 
plastic, wire, with/without clasps); glud, large bdxXstring, colored buttons, 
spools, paint . 



Activity 



• Tell children the following story: "Big Bird wanted to decorate his nest. He 
looked all over for decorations. Finally, he found something really unique. 
He decided to decorate his nest with different kinds of spools, brightly-* 
colored buttons and halr-rollers." 



<• Before decorating "the nest," the following sorting and classifying Qctivities 
can t)e performed with the objects you gather. 

Put an assortment-of large and small spools in front of the children . Put 
two sVnall spools in one group and ask the children to select another 
spool which Ijelongs in the group. 

Put four items in front of the children, three of which are the same and 
one which is different, e.g., three buttons and one spool. Ask the 
children to tell you which item does not belong in the group. 

Make holesin a box by tracing circles around the bottom of a roller and 
. cutting them out. Give, the children different sized rollers and ask them 
\o try and fit rollers into the holes.^ 

* Put out an assortment of rollers. H&ve the children wear blindfolfis and 
try to classify the rollersiby the way they feel, e.g., all the rollers w^th 
brushes, all the rollers that are smooth or a|i the rollers that can be 
squeezed. 



• To decorate "the nest," children can make shapes or pictures on the box 
using a variety of rollers, spools and button^. The spools can be painted in 
bright colors to add to the decoration. In addition to decorating the boned, 
children can make necklaces and bracelets by stringing the buttons and 
spools. 



Super Cookie 



PurpoM 

8«tam« StrMt Qoalt 

llluttration 

Mattrlalt 



lb learn simple relational concepts by assuming different physical positions. 
Relational concepts, exercise 

• . . . ^ ■ y 

Super CoQkles ^ . % 

Large, thin sheets of foam rubber (irrner tubes or sturdy cardboard caiS also 
be used), scisisors p 



Activity 



• Make "cookies" frorV) pieces o\ foam rubber by tracing circles on them and 
. then cutting a hole In the middle large enough for a child's body to pass 

through (see Illustration)^ Have the children experiment with the "cookies." 

• Have each chijd tiake turns pretending to be the filling between two 
"cookies." Children can lie down, stand or sit between the two pieces. 



Tell the children to imagine other things to do ^ith the "cookie." They can roll 
it, bounce it, twirl it on their arm, pull on either side of it, etc. 




• Using one "cookie," have each child experiment with activitles^A^Wcb-eWss 
relational concepts. (>bu.may want to concentrate on only one of the ^ 
concepts at a time, e.g., up/down.) Here asd some of the things you can ask 
childreo to do with the "cookies." 

Pick the "cookie" up and put it back down. 

Step Into the middle of the "oopkie." 

Place the "cookie" on the floor and walk around it. 

Step into the "cookie" and raise it over your head. 

Raise it oyer your head and then let it drop down to the floor 

Have one child hold the cookie on its side while other children climb 
through the "cookie." 

While barefoot, walk or crawl on the "cookie" (in a circle). 



Adaptation 



• To include children vyith limited physical mobility, you can place the "cookie" 
on the child In various' positions. . 
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Slght/F^l 



The Broken Letter Shop 



Purpjbt* 

8«il^m« 8tr««t Qoalt 

IMuftratlbn 



-A , - . ■ ; - , ■ 

lb help childran learn to identify letted by putting letter parts together, 
^art/whole relationship, letter recognition 
Broken Letters 
Cardboard, glue, sand 



Activity 



• Tell children the following story: "Big Bird found a box of proken.letters in the 
back of Luis's Fix-it Shop.* Luis didn't want the letters dnympre, and told Big 
Bird that he could have them / Big Bird decided to start his own fix-it shop for 
broken lettisrs, but now he needs help in putting them together again." 



Gut out a number df each of the broken letter shapes (see illustration) from a 
piece, of cardboard. Make themlarge enough so th^t the children can ttandle 
them easily (Each piece should l>e at least two or three inches high ) Place 
an alphaBet chart (or rhake one yourself by printing the alphabet on a large 
piece of paper) where the children can easily see it. 

.A 

I I ' 

Put letters together one at a Wme and have the children follow your example«^ 
Tell them to look at the whole letters on the chart and use them as a guide. 
Whisn necessary, give children explicit verbal dhrectipns. e.g., "Thiis is ah A. 
Find the parts you heed to make an A." Hav^ children ej^eriment putting 
together as rrlany letters by themselyes as they car 



Adaptjitton ' 



To include children with visual impairments, fetter parts can have sand or 
other grainy materials glued on them. The'children can then feel and try to 
put them together. ' 





Upper C^se 
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Lower Case 
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Eatlr^g By Shapes 



Sight/F96l 



PurpoM 



S«)Mm« 8tr««t Qoalt 



IIKittration 
Mattrlalt 



■I 



Jp help children learn to recognize and name Simple geometric forms by 
Identifying foods with distinct shapes. 

Geometric shapes 

None 

An assortment of food Items with distinct shapes (see examples below); 
magazine pictures of food 



Activity 



• Tell children the following story: "Cookie Monster was trylntf to learn the 
names of different shapes but was having a hard time remembering them. 

, Everyone on Sesame Street wanted to help. One day, Gordon had a great 
Idea. He knew that Cookie Monster really liked food and thought that he 

. could teach Cookie the shapes by using foods that were round, square and 
triangular. Gordon suggested that everyone on Sesame Street could go on 
a picnic. Each person would bring foods that had distinct shapes. Here are 
some of the foods they brought to the picnicio help Cookie Monster learn the 
names of shapes." ' 

Circle: Hamburgers, oranges, individual size pizza pies 

Square: Crackers, american cheese slices, square bologna 

Tl-langle: Pieces of bread, cheese and other foods cut Into triangles 



• Have the children Identify the names of the shapes of the foods you have 
gathered. Let them experiment making the shapes themselves by cutting or 
tearing pieces of bread and cheese . 



Variation 



• Look through magazines for pictures of foods that are round, square, triangu- 
« lar, rectangular, etc. The. children can cut them out arid make a "group ; 
picture" or a scrapbook of foods classified by their shapes. 
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Slght/F^l 



Do And Look Muppet Game 



Purpot* 

Illustration 
Materials 



Tb help children learn simple geometric forms by matching pictures and by 
trying to assume body positions similar to the shapes. 

Visual matching, finding hidden figures 

dRrometrIc Muppet Cards; see pp. 43-45 

Scissors, paper, crayons or pencils 



Activity 



• Cut out the four detached pictures of th/tf Muppets positioned within various 
shapes. Review the names of the shapes with the children. The children 
can try to draw them on a piece of^^^r, concentrating on ope shape at a 
time. After the children become familiar with the shapes, they can try to 
assume body positions, singly or with other children, similar to the shapes. 



• Give each child one'of the Muppet cards. Have them find the same card on 
the terge picture with the overlapping shapes, page 46. * 



• Give each ch'ild a set of four Muppet cards or let them take turns with the 
same set. Have them try to place the cards in the same^rrangement ad. 
on the picture of the overlayed cards. If this is too difficult, arrange the 
cards yourself and ask the children to telfyou when the two pictures match. 
The individual cards shouki be layed down in this order: Ernie first (circle), 
then Oscar and Cookie (rectangle), Qrover next (square), and finally Bert 
(triangle). ' ' 



Adaptation 



• The Individual cards and the large picture can be texturlzed. E^., glue 
cotton on the circles, (ice on the squares, macaroni on the rectangles and 
sponge oh the triangles. Children can feel the Individual pictures and try 
to place them correctly on tge large picture. This will allow participation 
of children with limited or n^lslon and also add a sensory experience for 
all children. . ^ 
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Geometric Muppet Cards 
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Geometric Muppet Cards 
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Sight/F^l 



UniSrOh Sesame Street 



Purpose 

8«tam« Street Goals 
liluttration 

i 

Materials 



Activity 



To help children learn to follow yerbaf directions. 

Exercise, geometric shapes 

Sesame Street Character Masks; see pp. 74-85 

Bean bags, fleece balls or small pillows; large piece of cardbbfard or ^^heet; 
' tape, string, stlcl" 




'■• Place a large sheet or piece of cardboard on the floor and use It as a playing 
board," Randomly, tape .pictures of the Sesame Street characters on the 
board. 'Call oat the names of the characters and have the children touch the 
correct picture. ' 



• A "twister" game can also be played on the board. Tell one child to put his or 
her right foot on Big Bird. Then tell the child to put one hand on the Count, 
without moving ttie foot on Big Bird. Keep giving directions like thesp, until 
the child falls over orxan't movaany more. Let each child take a turn playing. 



• Remove the pictures from the playing board and draw a number of large 
geometric shapes on it. Distribute pictures of the Sesarrje Street characters 
among the children. Then give directions such as: "Put GroV^ in the 
square," or 'Put Ernie in the oircle." Oo this until all the shapes are full. 



Adaptatldns 



• To include children with limited mobility in this activity, have children sit in 
chairs or oh the floor. Give each child a bean bag. Attach the bean bag to a 
string tied around the child's arrji (or any other body part) . The bean bags 
c&n also be attached to a stick. Then call out the name of one of the shapes 
and have a -child try to throw or push the bean bag on the correct one. 



• The playing board can be taped or pinned to a vyall to facilitate playing for 
some children. In this case, a stick fpr pointing should be used instead 
of string. „ ] . - ' 
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ruzzie Time 



PurpoM 

S«Mm« StrMt Qoalt 
illuttration 



Tb provide children with a feeling of accomplishment based on their al)lllty 
complete pus 




Pride, part/whole relationship, experrmentatlon. 

Grover, Lance, LInda/Luls Puzzles; see pp. 49-53 

Qlu(&, cardboard, sand (or some other grainy material), scissors 



Activity 



• Ck)py or trac0 the picture puzzles for each participating child and glue them . 
■ to a cardboard backlog so they will be sturdy. Cut each one Into pieces at the 

dbtted llnes^Lance the horse \vXo four pieces, QiOver Into six pieces!, «nd 

Linda and Luis Into six fSleces. 



• Have each child complete one or more oMhe puzzles. 



Adaptation 



• Sand can be glued at 'the edg^s of puzzle pieces that fit together— head and 
body, leg and trunk, etc. TWs might make the task easier for soifie children 
and will all6w participation of children with limUed qr no vision. 



Variation 



To make the game ajittle nnipre difficult, children can wear blindfolds while 
putting \he pieces together, or the puzzlesiCamjfeiHit Into more pieces than 
those indkJated by the dotted lines.^ 
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Lance Puzzle 
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Grover Puzzle 
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Unda and Luis Puzzle^ 
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- \ ■ ^Ight/Feel 

Who Is In the Mirror? 



PurpoM 

$#ftm«$trt«tQQalt 

lllu«tr«tion 

Materials 



1b teach children to "mirror" the m'ovemerits of others. 
Cooperation, looking closely « 

Qrover Puzzle, Se$ame Street Character Masks; see pp. 51, 74-85 
Mirror (optional).— - 



Activity 



• Have each child put on a Sesame Street character mask and move like they 
thinkthe character would move. Each child's individual Interpretation should 
be encouraged. 



7 



Adapta 



iptatlon 



• Group the children in pairs. Let one child be the leader and the other a 
follower. Tell the leader to rr|Dve like Big Bird, Oscar or any Sesame Street 
ch^aracter, and the follower ta "mirror" the rnovements. Say, "It's just like 
looking in a mirror where you see the same' thing that yqu are doing." The 
pair can first move isolated body parts;' e.g?; arms, and then try more difficult 
"mirroring" of whole body movements, .e!^,, dancing. 



• To includexjhildrenjwith limited or no vision, have two children maintain body 
contact and move simultaneously e.g., hand to hand or back to back. 



Variation 



• Cut out the picture of Grover and detach his arms, as indicated by the dotted - 
lines. Give each child a chance to position Qrover's arms while the other 

, ^children are not iooking. E.g., his arms can be positioned straight up in the 
air, in a ciVcle over his head or on his hips. Have the other chlldreri, with eyes » 
closed, feel the position of Orover's arms and Assume that position. Chil- 
dren can then open their eyes and check the picture to see if they have 
"mirrored" Grover correctly s 
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' ' ' , • . Slght/F»el 

What's Happening At Mr. Hooper's St<%? 

Purpose ' ' Tb help children develop memory skills, learn about simple science/cooking 

principles and experience a variety of taste and feel sensations. 



y ■ 

iriMr Street 



8#tamtf Street Goals Remembering, pre-sclence skills, experimentation 

llluttratlon Mr. Hooper's Store; seepage 57 

Materials Clear glasses or cups, hot water, cold water, Ice cubes, tea bag, lemons, 

su^ar, honey, milk^ towel, bowls 



J 



Activity - • Sfiow the picture of Mr. Hooper In his store to the children and talk about the 

objects in It.' Tell the children to look very carefully because you are going to 
^l^them some questions, "feke the picture away ahd^ask each child to name 
aTObject he or she remembers seeing. Write the names of the objects on a 
chalkboard or a piece of paper. After the children name as,many objects as 
they can remember, show them the picture again and point out any that were 
not mentioned. 



• Have the children pretend that they are worklng at Mr. Hooper's Store. 
Sofneon^has jus^rdered a cup of tea. Put a tea bag In a clear glass of hot 
water. Have the children descrlt>e what Is happening. Then pour a little tea 
for each child to taste. Add, one at a titne, lemon and sugar to the tea. Add 
mHk and honey to another cup of tea. Have the children observe, talk about 
and taste the difference as each item Is added. 



Cut up a lemon and set out some sugar cubes. Let each child tasie one, then 
the other, and describe the sensations, e.g., tearing eyes, puckering up, 
sweet or sour laSte. Ask questions sUch as; "Which do you like better?" 
"When else do you pucker up?" 

^ Have the children think of as many items as they can that are hot or cold. 
Place hot and cold water in two separate bowls. Children can feel the water 
in each l)owl and describe the sensation. (Don't make the water too hot!) 

* 

Have the children experiment finding ways to make an object warm, e.g., 
rubbing or cupping their hands over it, putting It In the sunlight or sitting on It. 

Adtptajipn. ^ • Vbu can inciod© children with'severe special needs In this actM 

jtowel. Wrap an Ice cube In one end of the towel and dip the other end In hot 
/ater. Place one side on the left cheek and the other on, the right cheek. If 
possible,, have the children describe what they feel. 
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: Hooper's Store 
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Slght/Sound/F^l ' 



ThelSail Dance 



/ Purpotf 



8«aamt $trt«t Ooalt 
'Nluttratlon 



lb explore movement and rhythm by bouncing balls and moving In time to 
music. ' . . 



Exercise, experimentation 
None 



A variety of balls— beach, basket, solid rubber, punch, etc.; radio or record 
player and records ./ 



• Let ea(ih child choose a ball Play ^ recoil and have the chlldrfen do a "ball 
dance." They can bounce, roll, throw or run with the ball. 



• Move freely among the children, encouraging each child's unique interpreta- 
tion. Play records with different tempos and note haw the children change 
their rhythms or movements as the-music changes. 



Adaptations 



• Attach strings to the balls. Tie the free ends of the strings to children's arrfis, 
to chairs they are sitting in, to poles or posts, etc. This will allow pafticipation 
by children who cannot walk or have difficult moving. The children can use 
their arms or other tx)dy parts fo move the balls as the music Is playing. 



• Attach an object that makes sound to each ball so that the game will be 
more fun for Children who cannot see, as well as for all children playing. 
Attachments carrinclude bells, rattles, squeakers, etc. (Also see sugges- 
tions on pagfe 20.). 



Viriatlon 



• The 'ball dance" can be done with other prpps moved in time to music, e.^., 
scarves, hoops, tissue paper, newspaper, balloons or large or small elastte 
bands. 

- J ■ - 
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Sight/Sound/Peel 



What » The Story? 



4 ^ 



PgrpoM 



Sesame Streak Qoalt 
llluttration 

Materials 



1b provide experience relating symbols — pictures and written words— to 
spokein words. Also, to p^hlce simple pre-reading skills such as remember- 
ing and understandinajPlen words and following the lef^ to right reading 
pattern. w ' 



Pr^-r^ading principles • , » 

Mr. Hooper's Stpre, Big Bird, Oscar's Can, Linda and Luis; see pp. 57^ 75, 

65, ^ , . 

Glue, felt, lal'ge piece of cardboard or f laj:»f>el board . ' 



Activity 



Adaptation- ' 



Variation 




• Cut out the above fnentioned ptetures arid glue a piecet)f(Qlt on the back of 
each. Arrange the piictufes horizbntall/bn a large piece of cafdbdard or 
flannel boardlo;^ used as your playing t^pard, 

• Arrange pictures on the board in the same order as they'appejir in the 
following stpry- Tell the story to the children ar\d point to the appropriate 

" picture^ when you come to a word in bold type. 

• "One day. Big Bird was walking down Sesame Street when he saw Linda 
and Liiit at Oscar's IVash Can. He asked Linda and Luis where they were 
going and they said that they were going to Mr. Hooper's Store. Big Bird 
said good-bye to Linda and Luis." ' . ^ 

• Repeat the story. This time, pause when you come to the r\ame of a Sesame 
Street character or item and ask the children to fill In the blanks by pointing to 
the appropriate picti^re. And if they mix up the story It might be funnier! , 

• Describe one of the characters or itemsppn the board, e.g., "the eight foot 
" canary", or "the home of Oscar the Gr(ffl|j|,'' Have children point to the 

corresponding pictu^^e. ^ 

• Make a true or false statelnent about one of the characters or Items oh the 
board, e.g., "Big Bird lives in the trash can'! or "Linda is Luis's brother." Irlave 
the children Indicate whether it is a true or false statement by saying "yes" or 
Vho" or shaking their heads. Or, write the words "YES" and "NO" on a piece 
of paper and have children point to the answer. 

• To include children with limited mobility, the "story board" can be placed on a 
desk or on a child^s lap or on ydur own.- It can also be placed on a stand dr 

. hung up on the wall . Be sure to position the board so that it is visible and ' 
accessible to each child. A pointer or stick can be used If necessary so that 
each child can touch the pictures. . , ^ 



• Make up yburown "story, bokr<j" (domrhunlcatlon board) using pictures and 
words other than the onas mer^tioned In this activity. Children can use It to tell 
' stories or to ask and answer questions non-verbally. 



Slght/Sound/F^l 



Sesame Street Tt-aff ic Jam 



Pujpose 

$9Mm9 Street Goals 

Illustration 

Materials 



To provide ex0! 



Exercise, re 
None 




motor coordination and moving around objects. 

'■ • > 

and problem solving, cooperation 



Large and small pillows, beach balls, inflatable mattress, foam rubber, 
masking tape; if possible, old mattressy tires, t>bards 



Activity 



' Help the children construct their own Sesame Street by placing masking 
tape on the floor to form a long path. Let the children help by pressing the 
tape down on the floor. Then plaCe obstacles, like the materials suggested 
above, at various places on the street. Have the children try to move from 
one end of the street to the other as tlf^y master the "Sesame Street ^^affic 
Jam." 



Captation 



• To Include children wifh limited or no sight, sound instruments can be placed 
near or on each obstacle; e.g., music box or radio, or, a rope can be used to 
gui.de them. Children can also heilp one another move down "the street." 



Variation 



• Ask children how they would Cross the street if they couldn't see, walk, etc. 
Have them try to think of different ways people cross the street, e.g., 
hopping, skipping, jumping, using a wheelchair or a scooter, ^oint out that ^ 
what is important is that they cross the street, not "how" they do it. 



0 



sight/ jbund/Fs»l 



^First Sfop On Sesame Street 



PurpoM 

Illustration < | 
MaUriala 



lb learn to remember and follow increasingly oomplicated directions by 
tollowing mazes. » " 

» ■ • 

Remembering, looking closely - 
'Sesame Sfreef Maze; see p. 63 

Paper pencils, magnets, paper clips ' 



Aqtlvity 



Acteptatlon 



ViHatlon 

62 



• §how children the Sesame Street maze, i^amiliarize them with the maze by 
reviewing all of the locations on it. Starting at the Fix-it-Shop, have them 
follow the paths to.each o( the numt>ered stops w[th their fingers. 

• the children that L,^is has to make several deliveries etchings he has 
repaired in his Fix-It Shop for people on Sesame Street. Luis would like the 
children to miake the deliveries for him. - 

» Make'a copy of the maze for each child. They can then make deliveries 
by following-the route with their finger or with pencils. If this is t9o difficult, 
^ you can trace the route yourself or you can guij^e the children's hands with 

your own. ^ 

: ' , ' 

' . V 

• The number of deliveries that each child makes at pr^ time should depend 

upon his or her ability to remember and follow direclittns. The stops on the 
illustration are numbered to give the childrejy extra clues. Here are spme 
sample directions: "\ 

Deliver Big Bird's TV to his nest. 

Deliver Big Bird's TV, gp back to Luis's Fix-It Shop and dtellVer Mr. • 
• Hooper's Blender. 

Make deliveries at Big Bird's Nest, Mr. Ho(^per 's Store, Oscar's Can, the 
' Sesame Street sign, Ernie ah^ Bert's bedroom and finally Mariei's 
apartment. 

• Children can follow the ^same Street maze^ using a magnet. Place ;the 
magnet on the unc^erside o(the paper and another magnet A* metal object 
(paper clifj, smalj bolt, metal safety pin or small metal car or truck) on the top. 
Move the magnet u»*ider the maze. As the obj^cj^n top moves arourvJ the^ 
maze, the childreh can pretend that it's Luis's^llvery truck. 

• To include ^hildrert with lijplte^^or no vision, texturize the maze by either 
punching holes along the p€^ths or using materials suggested in "What's 
This?" on page 23. Children can follow the trail using their fingers or other ' 
body parts. • . * , 

• Make a simple m$p'OT your room or hou6e and hide Sesame Street cards,' 
, pages. 25-29, around the room. Indicate on the majp where the cards are 

^ placed and let each child see it. Then tell them to try and find the cards. 



Slght/Sound/Feel 



Oscar And the Six Uash Cans 



PurpoM 

S«tam« Street Goals 

^lluttratipn ? 
Materials 



lb explore movement by imagining and "acting-6ut" size relationships. " 
Relational concepts, imagination . ' 

r ' ' * 

^ \ ' 

Oscar ^ Trash Cans ^ 

Six different sized boxes, ranging ffom a large appliance carton to a small 
gift box ' . ^ . 



Activity 



•Talk to the children about the words big and small. Ther> explain the 
concepts of small, smaller, smallestrand big, bigger, biggest. Use the 

different sized boxes to help explain them to the children. ' ' 

• Tell children th6 following story,, emphasizing' the size differences: "Qne day 

• Osqar the Grouch was shopping to buy the perfect trash can. First he saw a 
small can. Oscar crawled in and discovered that he could hardly move his 
arms. Then he got inside an even smaller, trash can and he couldn't move at 

^ all. Next, he tried the smallest trash can, This time Oscar got stuck inside. 
His arms atid legs and head were in a tight ball. He tried very hard tp get out 
of,the smallest can until finally, the can fell over and out^ro) led Oscar. He 
looked around at the othef trash cans hoping to firtdth© perfect one. 
• ■ ■■■ '4/ 

; "Oscftr saw a big can and'climbed inside. TJiis time he could easily move his 
arm^rand legs. It felt good not to b& in a ball. But then he saw an even bigger 
trash can,, It was so big that Oscar could stand up and turn around inside of it. 
This was lots of fun b'yt he knew that he still hadn't found the perfect can. 
Then he saw it! Thereitwasthebiggestcan of all. This tr^sh ce^n.was so big 
that Oscar could run around Inside of it. And that is just what hb did. He ran 
and ran Inside the biggest trash can until heigot so tired that he fell dowrfand 
grOmpily went to sleep." - 

• After telling the stbr'y to the children, have them explore creative movements 
by asking them to act out small, smaller, smallest, big, bigger, biggest. 

Refer back to the story for the trash can imagery to help^the.chlldren. 
.^Different sized boxes can be used to stimulate (he movement exploration 
(real or imaginary) ofthese size relationships. Vbu might want to separate 
the concepts— that is, teach onjy big or small at a given tinie. 




Slght/Sound/F^l 



Can You Find K7 



PurpoM . 

Sesame Street Goals 

Illustration 

Materials 



To give children experience focusing In on both objects and sounds by 
looking at hidden pictures and (Istening for hidden sounds. 

Finding hidden figures, listening carefully 

Big Bird Scribble Drawing; see p. 67 • \ 

r 

Colored pencils, paper, records, record player, noi8emal(Brs, e.g., bells, 
rattle^ or spoons . " ■ ^ 



Activity 



• Make a copy of the Scribble drawing of Big Bird for each child. Have the 
children Color the spaces according to the code on the t>ottom of the page. 
Assist them if the small spaces are too difficult. 7. 



/ r * 

Scribble drawing: Have the chilclren create their own jembedded figures by 
using cr'ayons tD scribble on the paper and then try to i\M an object in ihe 
scribble. This activity can also.be^ done by scribbling in sand or dust with a 
stick, and^hen trying to find a figure In the scribbles. 



• Cloud figures: Take the children for a walk on-a rrtCe, slightly cloudy day 
Have the children look aHhe clouds. Ask questions such as: "What do ypu^ 
see?" "Who sees Bert, Ernie, a face, a tree or any other object?" Have them 

, point out what they see. Th^en ask them to move In slow motion (like clouds 
move) while pretendingf to be the^character or object seen in the clouds. " 



Variation 



Play a recording of a Sesame Street song (or any song) while the children 
are seated with thefr backs to you. At different times throughout the song, 
ring a bell. Ask the children to raise their hands or otherwise indicate vyhimv. 
they hear thet bell ring. Each child can be Assigned a sound of his ortiei^wn 
to discriminate and identify frofn the bacKground recording, e.g., rattle', 
clicking of two s'ppons, or snapping fingers. " ^ 
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.PurpOM 

Siitam* $tr«#t„Qoiil« 

llluatraitlon 

Mattrialt 



« lb explore and discuss physical similarities and differences among people. 
Body parts, experimentation, measurement 
None . 

Clothing; hats, coats, shoes, sweaters, etc., of different sizes, jewelry; chairs 
or stools o) varying heights; ink pad, paper 



Activity 



• Discuss with the children how people are the same in some respects and 
different in others. (They can also talk alx)Ut the physical characteristics of 
the Sesame Sfreef Muppets.) >t)u can discuss fingerprints, hair length and 
color, l5ody yveighti size of feet and hands, height, arm-length, etc. Finger- 
prints cai^be made by using ^n ink pad and white paper. 

• Distribute various sized clothes, e.g., coats, hats, shoes and rings. While 
children arj» having fun trying on things like a doll's hat or a man's sweater, 
discuss which articles are small, large, long and short. 



• Have children sit in^hairs so their feet touch the ground. Then have them sit 
on chairs and seatsX^rious sizes and shapes «nd talk about the simi- 
larities and dlfferences?Use adult's chairs, stools, sturdy boxes, pillows, 
etc., in order to achieve different heights. 



\ 



• Have children mark each other's heights against a wall and compare ttiem. 
They can keep "growth charts" in both metric and customary measure- 
ments. Children can Invent their own measuring system, e.ifcounting how 
many pillows, boxes or books tall they are. 
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sensitivity 



Too Short F6r Big Bird 



7 



PurpOM 



8«Mm« $trt«iQof It 



llluatratlon 



MKt«rl«lt 



lb experience whAt it Is like to be "too short" by jumping or stretching to reach 
ot)iect8 piaced high on a wall. 



/ Exercise 



Big Bird Masit; see p. 75 

Masldng tape, feathers or soft material 



Activity 



• Copy five pictures of Big Bird for each ch|ld. Divide children Into groups 
' accordir\^to height and their jumping or stretching ability. 



• Hang the Big Bird pictures at different heights on different walls (I.e., one wall 
of pictures for the group which is |he shortest, one wall of pictures for the . 

, taller group, one wall of pictures for the tallest group, one wall of pictures for 
children sitting in chfiiirs). Pictures $hould be hung at heights which require 
the children to jump or streteh and grab for them. Use only a little tape to 
secure pictures to the wall so that when a child jumps up and grabs, the, 
pictures will not tear. 



• H^ve the children line up by the appropriate wall and wl^en you^say "go," 
have them collect as many pictures as possible In a given time. The children 
can keep the pictures they have collebted to color or fingerpaint. They can 
also glue feathers onto the picture of Big Bird. 



• Hang another group of pictured on the walls: This' time, hang each group of 
pictures higher so that it is diff teult for the children to reach them; Dr, bavl^ 
some children sit on the floor and others sit In Qhairs, gid hsfhg the pictures at 
heights. where the children would be able to reach them If they were standing. 
After they have collected the pictures, ask the children questions such as: 
"Did you feel too short?" "Do you kriow einyone who has trouble reaching 
things?" "Have you ever had trouble reaching things?" "How could ydii 
have gotten the Big Bird pictures without jumping?" 



\ 
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Ernie's Hurt Leg 



Sensitivity 



Purpose 

S«8am« Street Qoals 

lllutlratlon 

Materieis 



lb experience and discuss the problems, feelings and cpping skills of people 
with particular handicaps— In this Instance, a leg problem. 

Different points of view, body parts and functions 

Ernie an<d Bert MasKs; see pp. 7^-79 

Ruler, gauze or strips of an old sh^t 



Activity 



Tell the children the following story: "One day, Bert and Ernie were playing 
outside. They werp running after a ball when Ernie fell down. He hurt his leg 
and had to put a big splint and bandage on it. His leg really hurt." 



• Using the Sesame Street character masks, have children pretend to be Bert 
and Ernie. Tell them to move like Ernie would move with his sore, stiff leg. 
You can wrap children's legs with pieces of sheet or gauze, using rulers as 
splints, so they can experience what it would be like. 



Ask questions such as: "Have yoii ever had a hurt leg?" "Do you know 
afiyone with a hurt leg?" "How does a perspn with a hurt leg climbup stairs?" 



Two children can work together or you can work with each child. One person, 
pretending to be Ernie, can wear the big bandage and the other, pretending 
to be Bert, can help him walk through the "Sesame Street li-affic Jam" (see 
p. 61). As the children do this, remind them that although the use of their leg 
is limited, they can make extra use of their arms, hands, ears and eyes. 
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Cookie Monster Has Problems 

. ^ --- * ■ A 



Sensitivity 



Purpose 

Sesame Street Qoals 

Illustration 

Materials 



lb experience what it Is like to have limited or no use of different parts of the 
body. * . 

Reasoning and problem solving, self-help skills 

> 

Dotted shoes . ■ - ' \ 

Optional: real or make-believe cookies, various clothing Itpms (see sugges- 
tions under activity) , • . - 



Activity 




• Tell the following to the children: "Pretend that your mouth Is sOre and 
Cookie fvlonster just gave you two of your favorite granola cookies to eat/; ' 

■ ' \ ■ • 

• Prompt a discussion of the situation by saying things such as: 

4 

"Show me hovy you would eat a cookie with a sore mouth." 
"How about eating an appl6 with a sore mouth?" 
"Have you ever wanted to eat something but'Couldn't?" 
"Have you ever knovyn anybody with a sore mouth?" 
"Hovy do you think they felt?" ' ■ 

• Tell children. the*following story: "Cookie Monster was very hungry one.day ' 
and he put one of his hands into a cookie jar When);ie tried to take it out, it 
was stupk. He had to get dressed to go out tb a party, but he couldn't use one . 
of his hands " \ ■ 

• Have children show Cookie f^onster hpvy tojet dressed without using one or 
both of his hands. Tell them to make ffsfs or put mittens on their hands and 
try to g^t dressed that way. They can put clothes already buttoned on a bed 

' and then try to wiggle Into theni without using their fingers. Children can , 
help one another dress, they can use loafers Instead of 4ie shoes, etc. ^ 

• Demonstrate for the children things which can be used to make dressing 
easier Examples Include: 

> elastic waistbands instesd of buckles 

velcro closures Instead of snaps or buttons 

large metal hook for pulling zipper^ 

dots Inside shoes (see illustration) so that when dots are close together, 
shoQS dre on the correct feef 



"fry Another Way 



Pjurpo8»__ 

V 

, r 

S««time Street Goals 

lUuttration 

Materials 



To increase sensitivity to individuals \^lth limited or no use of one or more 
senses by dlscu^siQa terr^pprary "handicaps" encountered by many people. 

Reasoning and problem solving, coping with failure % " 
Sesame Street Character Masks; see pp. 74-85 



Nqne^ 



Activity ^ 



i 



■ 

i 



• JHave children wear masks of the Sesame Sfreaf character^ for this activity ' 

• Present situations to them In which^the Sesame ^/-eef characters enmunter 
different - handicaps." Have the childreopuj on'theAr m'e^ks and act^'t or •/ 
disc\i^?s how they vyajuW cope in ^ach situation.' . .. ' ^ - * 

• To prompt discusfik)ns saythinbs such as: . 

' • . *■ , . 

"The Count breaks hip'ibg. Mow can he move arour>d?" 

"Ernie has an ^e infectipn and has patches on botb eyes. How does 
. hefindhisvv!ay'^""V ^ , * " • " 

V '6erfhaslafyn5itrs,-'H6w:^oeslie:ta1kr ^ ' ' 

, "Big Blrcf hurts lais harfdis and has%.wear big, clumsy bandages on • 
• ^ them. Hpwdoeshe^lira^hihiniselfTS, 

> ''CooKi'e.Moristerha$lto^tS|ffp^ ear^ becaUS© he has an 

: 'earach'e. He,can1 hear anything./Hoy^ does he moAge?" v 



» * 
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Sensitivity 



Sesame Street Character Masks 




BIgBircJ ^Bert 


* 

Ernie . 

- . ■.. - . . . . 





Cooj^ieMonster 




«4 





Grpv^f 




To useihe masks: Cutout the masks and have ihicWWrep-Oobrthemin^ei^ IndlcfStdd above. Cutout the small 
dotted circles* and attach string tceach Side of Jhe' masks so (hey c^anll^ti^d around tKe children's heads. Out 
hWes in the eyes large enough f6*rchildren to see clearly thrpu^h. " . • 

3«verti copies of the tTi(at,kt thould bo made before -you do^thi$,*4i.nc!e,they''are used fat dlfftront 
puf'pOooi in ictlyltiee jthrougbbut thfi book!. 
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Big Bird l\/lasl( 
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Cookie Monster Mask. 
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The Count Mask 
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Sensitivity 



Who Can Do tt? 



Purpose. 

Sesame Street Gosis 

llliistration 

Materials 



To help prevent stereotypes atx?ut the iriability of people to perform certain 
tqsks due to sex or disability by discussing jobs and job requirements. 

Career awareness, visual matching 

Sesame Street Job Cardsp see pp. 25-29 

Glue, cardtx)ard 



Activity 




• Haye children identify the different jobs illustrated on the Sesame Street 
cards. Talk wjth the children about the various requirements for each job, 
e.g., what one needs to know, how strortg one needs to be and what special 
clothing might be required. " . : ' 



• Each time you play this game, choose different careers, e^g., lawyer, teacher 
or Stonemason. Discuss the requirements for each; and discuss whot^an 
and can't perform these jobs. Ask how persons with disabilities may be able 

■ to do certain jobs, e.g., a person iri a wheelchalrcan bd A lawyer, a person 
who is blind can be a teacher, a person who is deaf can be a'builder. 



Talk about the Sesame Sfreef ^Jharaqters and tlje kinds of jobs they could or 
could not^perform, e.g., Oscar vyould be a good garbage man because he 
likes garbage. Mr. Snuffle-upagus couldn't be a watch repairman because 
h6 doesn't have hands, but he would be good-at watering people's gardens 
with his trunk. * ' ■ 

Make extra copies'of the cards. Cut each-card in half, horizontally, vertically 
or diagonally Present 6ne,half of each picture to th^ children and see if they 
can guess wtiat job each person Is doirag. Then, rnix up ^11 the halves and 
have the children match them to make whole cards. (This carr also be done 
with magazine pictures of people at work.) ^ . 



Invite people who are working in various professions to speak with the 
children. Have^hem explain their jobs, If you have coijtact with disabled 
individuals, include them In these speaking engagements. 



Take field trips with the children to learn about various jobs. 



• 



. ' ' Sensitivity 

Oscar '3 Trash Can Garden 



Purpose . To help sensitize) children to the feelings of others by discussing different 

points of view! . * 

Sesame Street Goals Different points' of view, pre-scienqe skills - 

illustration None 

. .V. * • 

' * x ■ * ' 

Materials ' Seeds and pits from avocados and apples, tops of pineapples, carrot tops, 

potato roots, -etc., soil and Bo|s 



Activity ^ • Talk about Osqar's personality and how it is different from everyone else's on 

^ ^ ' . Sesame Street He is grouchy and h^ likes thin^§ that most people don't 

like— noise, trash, etc. But Oscaris/Still liked, and adds a special "flavor" 
» " to $esa/)?e Sfreef . Discuss the differences ir)i people^9 opinions and per- 

■ • ' sonalities. Point out that all people are different in sort^e^ ways and^^like in 

' others. / ' 

• ■ ■ ■ i 

• Tell the children the following story: "Oscar rially likes livin^in his trash can 
with things that people have thrown away He feels that we sftouldn^t reject or 
threw things away unless we have tried to put them to good us^e. He has 
debided that plants would be good.-friends to have in his trash csin, but he is 

> only going to grow things in his garden/that most people don't w\nt." 

. / • Start yoJr own "Trash Can Garden." Seeds Jrom many fruits or vegetable?, 
can be used (see materials). Decorate the' can or pot to look like Oscar's 
< Trash Can. ' V ^ 

• Look through magazines or books,that have pictures of different typVs\)f 
* ,» " ^ plar^ts and foods. Have the children point to and name food^ that hav^ s)^eds 

' • ' . ' » ,* or tfiat can be rooted, Dd you have th6se in your^'TVash Cart Garden?^ 

• Have children experiment with varlou§ growing media for plants, e.g., soil, 
water and 'sand. You can vary the amount of food and light given tp different^ 

■ ' , . plants so the children can see what plants need to live and to stay healthy. 

;.' * . • Present the children with a com*bination of seedslihd other sfnall items that 

; vyill not grow, e.g., pebbles, paper clipfe or salt. Let the" children determine, 

f which things will grow when given proper care and which will npt. Try to elicit 

" (easons for their choices. ' . ^ 

' f'' ■ , • . ■ ■ \> . ^ , 

•, piscuss what different popple need to stay alive and healthy E.g., people 
: Who live in cold climates need more clothes, b^bie^ need milk and soft foqds, 
' some pQople need medicine or special diet, we all need sunlight, air and 

• water. ' , • • - . 
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Sensitivity 



How Would You Feel? 



To help children learn To feel "what W'b like to-be In someone else's shoes. 

\ 

Different points of view, imagination 

Sesame S^reer Character Masks (opilondl); see pp. 74-85 

Adult shoes, cardboard, tape, swim flippers 



Purpose 

S«8«me Street Qoai$ 

Illustration 

Materials 



Activity 



ERIC 



\ 



• Ask children to pretend they are different Sesame Street Characters. 

Big Bird ♦ 

"If you had really big feet like Big Bird, how would you move?" 

"Have you ever moved thatway before?" 

"Howdid you feel moving that way?" 

"What'did it remind you of?" » ' ' 

(Children can wear flippers, adult shoes or pieces of cardboard attached to 
the soles of their shoes to give them the feeling of having big feet.) 

CooKie|Aon8ter. 

"If you were Cookie Monster and hadn't eaten all day, how would you f^el?" 
"Have.you everfelt hungry before?" 

"Do you knpw anybody who Is tisually hungry? "v 

^ - . . ■ ■ 

"How would you help that person?" ♦ /" 

Oscar ' 

"Pretend you are in Oscar's trash can and the lid Is stuck." 

"Show me how you would try to get oUt." 

"How did you feel?" .' 

'■'Have you ever feit this way before?" 

'"Did you feel Strong?" "Weak?" 

Ernie, Count, Oscar ^ 

Ernie, the Count and Oscar don't think they can play t^ll together because 
they are all SO different. Ask the children: 

"Do you think iriends who like, different things can play together?" 

"Have you ever played with anyone Who was different from yo(u in son\g^- 



way 



7" 



"How Could Ernie, thQ Count and Oscar play so that all^t th'^m would get 
atong?" • ; ^ , 

4 . ' ' ■ 

. , ( 

(The Count could be a scorekeeper; Oscar's' Tl-ash Cfifn coyd be used as 9 
ba'iketball net and Ernie could throw the be^lls Into the carii.) / 
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Sesame Street Statement Of Instructional Goals* 

The Child And His Wbrld 



A. lrh« Child as an Individual 

1. Body Parta and Functlopa 

The child can name and tell the uses of such body parts ad the head, no^e, ear, eye, tongue,' arm, . 
elbow, hand, finger, leg, knee, foot, ankle. 

2. ThtChlldandHlaPowart . ^ . 

The child realizes that he can do things for himself and to some extent control his environment by: } 

a. acquiring skills and knowledge through experimenting, asking questions, practicing . 

b. remembering information ' . ■ - ' . 

c. planning for the future , 

d. imagining^ " » 

e. learning good health practices 

(1 ) .The child recognizes that there is a relationship between his regular performance of simple 
health practk:es and proper body functibninp: 

(2) l^he child can recognize, describe, and name simple health practices and can recognize or 
state one-reason m^y each of these activities is important: 

/(a) , Dental Care— e.g., brushing t^eth, eating a well-balanced diet, visiting the dentist, 
(b) Personal Hygiene — e.]g., yi/ashing hands before eating or after playing with pets; cleaning 
cuts and scrapes; covering mouth when coughing, nose«when sneezing. 
. (c) Exercise — e.g., helping to maKe our bodies stronger and rnore flexible. 

(3) The child is familiar with certain basic principles of nutrition: 

(a) Too many sweets can lead to tooth decay arid should be avoided. 

(b) It is good to eat a vailety of foods. - 

(c) Nutritious alternatives can be chosen in place of traditional anack foods) 

(d) Foods contain substances that are good for our bodies. Wise food choices can help us 
feel better. 

. ^ (e) Fruits und vegetables are 9|eslrable food choices. 

. 3. Reasoning and Problem Solving . 

^ a. When given a situation the child can: * t 

(1 ) suggest differe,nt kinds of events that mig^t have led up to the situation and suggest different 
* kinds piTevents that might follow. i . ' ^. 

' (2) choose'the most likply explanation from ajHmited choice of exblanatio'ns. 

" "^to. When giveh a problem the child can: 1; J 

^1) suggest 3evdral different solutions. ■ \ : . ^ 

(2) choose the most likely solution from a jimiied choice of possible solutions by testing them out in 
his mind or using trial and error. . ^ 

c. When given clues gradually, the child can;tise the clues to arrive at the c(>n'ect ahswei-. 

d. The child can siuggest different uses for ajh object (example: ai pencil can be used to write, dial a 
phone, etc.). ' '\ 

e. The child can recognize that different objects can have the same qualities and uses (example: 
glue, string and staples are all used to hbid things together). 

4, Emotions . • 

a. The child can recognize and name these emotions: Jove, surprise, sadneas, anger, happiness, 
fear, pride.. ' ♦ 

> . b. The chitd can recognizf that he has these emotions and tw\ describe how they ma^e him feel. 

c. ^ The chiki can show Awareness of and CQnskleration for thise emotions in others (see Social 
, • ^ Interaction, Cooperation)'. ^ * * . 

' 'SMkm* StTMt'i StaMnMnt of tnttruottonal QmI* M gpdctiKl frpm mmoh to Mtvon, J*rln«ng'df adHnM tor M% pubNoatlon prMtudtd ktchitkm of th* mora cunvnt 
go«( ftattmcnf b«(no prtparad for 84MMm» StTMt't ttnlh MMK>n. 

ERiC"..,.dp^ _ - J ^ 



d. The child shrows that he has: * ' 

feelings of pride and self-worth 
(2) esteem for his oWn abilities, resources, competencies and accornplishments. The following 

two skills are spotlighted because they are representative and important in this goal area: 
' (a) Coping With F«ilur« 

• When the child has a problem, the child develops the ability to decide when to use 
various rnethods, such as: continuing with a certain approach to solve the protHeiT^, , 
choosing another approach, asking for help from someone else or giving up trying to 

\ sokdtjje problem. 

• If the child'is still unable to solve the problem and achieve the desired goal, the chifd 
changes his goal so that it comes-closer to his abilities and resources. 

<b) Entering Social Qi*oup8 

• The child recognizes and shows various approaches for starting relationships with other 
children. (Examples: making friends with a member of the group, asking other children 

;> tolet him playwiththem, sharing a toy with a gro,up member.) 

- • The child already in a group can recognize that a new child would like to join his group 
and learns to encourage that child to enter the grqu)!). (Examptes: acting friendly toward 
the new childj inviting the new child to join the group.) • - • 

B. Socijii Units 

1. Career Awareness - 

The purpose of this goal Is to help the child aspire to different careers and recognize that attaining a 
career goal is the result of fiaving differer\)r skills, interest and preparation, and is not dependent on sex 
J or race. ) • ^ 

S a. The child can name three or more careers, and can describe one or more of th^ main functions of 
each. ' . . ^ 

b. The child recognizes that through his own actions»(practice, planning, etc.) he can acquire skills 
^ necessary for different careers. 

2. Social Groups and InatiMons 

a. The.Family and the Home ^ * 

(1) The child realizes that different kinds of buildings are used as homes. ♦ • 

(2) The gfii'd qnderstands'what a family is and can describe several kinds of activities usually done 
\, by families. ■ . . 

b. The Neighborhood ' - ^ 

The child can recognize the social and physical characteristics of a neighborhood. 

c. The City or Town 

The child recognizes various buildings, places, and points of interest that make up the city or town. 
Ex, 1 the^hildren can recognize or identify zoos, parks, playgrounds, airports, etc., and stores 
where various types 0^ common items may be bought. \ 

The child recognlsles (hat there are many different cities; that various goods or products 
must be brought in and t)ut; and fFiat various kinds of transportation are used. 
The child knows the functions of such institutions as the school, post office, hospital,- bank 
and phone company. ... 
»Oclal BahWior 

TThe underlying prtn<;|ple of this goa.1 is to encourage the chljd to develop positive social attitudes such as 
(/ Wndness, generosity and helpfulness and to show these attitudes in his behavior, ' 

1. Diffaranf Polnta of View ^ 

a. The child nscognizes that different Individuals or groups may have different reactions to a particular 
situation. 

b. The child shows that he Is aware of the feelings, preferences and ways of behaving of other 
individuals and groups. - 

2. booparation _ . 
The Child recognizes that In certain situations it Is helpful for two or more individuals to work together . 
toward the same goal. 




a. Dividing up Work 

When a child is a memb'er of k group that has the same goal,' he recogolzes that sometimes the goal 
vjTill be reached more easily if each member of th6 gcoup shares in the work or planning. 

b. Combining of Skills - - 

Wijen a child is a member of a group that is working toward the same goal, he recognizes that the 
goal will be reaqtjed more easily if each member of the group uses his own special skill. 

c. Giving and Receiving Help. . ' - 

The child recognizes that in pertain situations, in order to accomplish hi^ goal, he must ask others to 
help him and in turn he mu^t heip th^m in accomplishing their goals. 
3. Settling a Conflict * ( 

When the child is presented with a simple conflict, the child can recognize, identify and suggest ^ 
satisfactory solution. . ' 

D. The Man-Made Environment 

The child can tell the general form or function of: machines and tools; and buildings and other structures. 

E. Theilatural Environment 

The CTiild can recognize o/ identify the general characteristics of: land, sky and water; city and country; 
plants and animals; and natural processes and cycles (rain, snow, etc). 

F. Qgality of the Environment 

The child recognizes that he is a part of a larger environment which h^ can affect by his actions. He is 
aware of such concepts as: Vi 

1.' Things in nature are related to each other— Balance of Nature (Example — cats limit the rodent 
population) • 
" 2> Some changes in nature cannot be uridone — Endangewd Sp^ies (Example — sea otter) 

3. There are limits to purh^tural resources (Example— the oil shortage) 

4. Environmental planning is important— Ecology (Exampter^paper and metal recycling) 

Using Symbols ' 

A.. Pre-Reading Goals 

1. PrerReading Principles— The following is a list of reading principles that.show the relationship 
between spokfn and written language. " , • , • 

a. Words can be identified as 'distinct units in wrifirig just as they can be identified as distinct units in 
speech. # ' ' . . 

b. Written words are symbols for /spoken words.' 

c. Spoken words are'made up*of distinct speech sounds. 

d. Written words are made up of letters that are* symbols for those speech sounds. 

e. Letters combine to make written words just as speeph sounds combine to make spoken words. ' 

f . The order irt which letters appear in a written word is the same as the order in which the sounds are 
made in s^ing that word. > . 

g. Words and sentences are read from left \o right. 

2. Pre-Reading Skills ^ ' 

a. ^Letters i <». , 

(1 ) Matching— When given a printed letter in upper case (capital) or lower case (srrialO, the child 
* can select 1he same letter from a group of printed letters. C 

(2) Recpgnition— When told the nlime df the letter, the child can phoose that letter (upperor Icfcver 
^ case) from a group Of printed jetters" • ^ ^ 

(3) Labeling— When given a printed letter (upper or lower ckse), the child can 6ay the nartje of the 
-letter. ^ , . ^ ". " ' \, , _ _y , . 

(4) Letters That Can Be Confused— The child can see the difference between a pair bf letters that 
look Similar. (Examples; E-F, A-H, b-d, 0-Q) ' 

b. Letter Sdbnds 

(1 ) When a child hears a group o{ words that all begin with the same letter, the child can select a 
picture of an object that begins with the same letter from^a group of pictures. 



(2) When a child is given the sound of a sustaining consonant (f, I, rf\, n, r, s, v, 2), the child can pick 
out the letter that has the same sound from a group of printed letters. 

{3} When given the printed letter of one of the sustaining consonants, the child .can make the 
sound of that letter. * ^ ' . ■ 

c. Rhyming- 

(1 ) When given two or more>vords thakrhyme, th\9 child can select or supply a third rhyming word^ 

(2) When given a set- of rhyming words presented pictorially and the-inKlal sustaining consonant 
sound of a new word, the child can produce a rhyming word beginning with that sound. 

d. Putting Speech Sounds Togethej:. . 

(1 ) WhenMhe child hears a two-dyllable word spoken with a separation between the two syllables, 
(example: "ta-bje"), the child can blend the syllables and repeat the word quickly without the 
separation ( "tayle"). ' ' 

(2) When the child hears a three or four letter word spoken with a separation between the 
beginning consonant sound and the rest of the word (example: "c-at"). the child can blend the 
word parts together and repeat the word without the separation ("c^t"). 

e. Words and Phrases- * . 
" (1) Matching—When given a printed word of rio more than five letters, the child can select the 

same word from a set of printed words. 
(2^ Recognition— Wheri the child hears any of the words on the Sesame Street word list (in 

- English and/or Spanish), the child can select the right word from a se't of printed words 
presented in a variety of contexts. ' . " • 

(3) (Cleaning— When given a prifited sight word or sight phrase, the child can define it correctly or 
select an appropriate drawing of the word or phrase. ^ . 

Sesame Stre'eFWord List 

bus . stop / 

danger street " 

exit • telephone • 

- no . - wafk ^ - ^ 

, ■ yes • " hot : , / . . 

me ^ cold . ^ ' . - 

open ' , in . . ' . - 

closed out .„ - . * • ' 

school • ' . - 

- ■:■ ■ ■ ' ■■(•.-,.• 

Spanish Sight Words 

cerradgtr-closec^ beso— kiss ■ ' " 
abierto— open v agua— water ; 

. salida— exit amor— love ' 

entrada— entrance damas—women ' , ^ 

yo— I / caballeros — men- , ' 4 

. peligrb-^danger policia— police r - ^ • ^ ^ 

casji— hous€L^ biehvehido — welcome ' 

- . ' ^ ' • 

^ Sesame Street Sight.Phrabe List . ' . . , - 

, : This curriculum gojil should be highlighted in treatments which also underline the following 
related pre-feading goals: , 

' li i ■ ' • ■ ■ ■ ' ■• • 

• left to right orientatibn , » . ■' . ' 

: boundaries of a word ^ ' ' ^ ^ ' 



English 

' Don't Walk Bus Stop . ^ 

Wet Paint One Way * ^ 

Spanish ' / ^ 

Se Habia Espaftol 

• - * ^ ■ « . ■■' " • , - . ■ 

f. Recitation of the Alptiabet - 
, The child can recite the alphabet. 

B. Number Goals 

1. Numbers \ . 

^ a. Matching — When given a printed humeral, the child can select that same numeral from a set of 

printed numerals, (1-12) • 
. b. Recognltipn— .When told the name of a nameral, the child can select it from a set of printed 

numerals. > 

c. Labeling— When given a printed numeral, the child can say its name. (1-12) 

d. Recitation . . ' • ' . 

(1) The chmj can recite the numbers from 1 to 20. >^ " < 

^ ^ (2) Given a starting point upder 10, the child can count from that npmber to 10. 
(3) J\v6 child can count backwards from ten, ♦ . 

2. Numerical Operations , I * 

a. Counting — Th^ cNId can tell howj many thinfs there are in a group of riot more than ten Items. 
' (Eyfcfiples: ''Here are some per^nies. How many are there?" "H^re are some pennies. Take 

tvHK 

(1 ) The Chi W knows that thfe last number reached in counting is the total number in the group. 

, (Example: "Count the pennies. How many are there?") 

(2) !. The child ctin make us^ of countlng^methods. (Example: When counting objects arranged in a 

circle, the child will identify the first object counted by marking it, moving it, or noticing 
something special about it.). » ♦ - ' 

(3) The child can couht events in tirpe. (Example: "yow many times did I Qlap my harlds?") 

b. . Number/Numeral Agreement— The child can assign the correct*numeral to sets-of different > 

numbers. (Example: The numeral "3" goes wlth the set "000." 
. c. Number Arrangements — The child can recognize familiar arrangements of up to five objects. 
Example: * ^ " 

o o ' 

. 2= OO 3= O , ^ 

* o o o 

no OO 

4=xroooo 5= o ooooo 
* - o o 

* , ■ _ 

d. Measurement— The child can identify different measuring instruments such as scales, rulei's, etc., 
and understand their purpose. / • • 

e. Addition and SCibtraction— The child can add one object to any grogp of up to five objects or 
subtract one object frpm any group of no more than '^h/e objects.; 

C. Q«om#trlc Forms , . , 

(Circles— circulo, triahgle-rtrlangulof square.— cuadrfiJJo, rectangle— rectar\guto, pentagon— 
pontagono, hexagon-^h'exagono, trapezoid— trapeclo.) , . 

1 Recognition— When the child told the name^f the shape "circle, " "square," "triangle," "reictangle," 
"pentagort," "hexagon," or "octagon," thd childl|a'n select the correct drawing, culjDut or object from a 
group of these shapes. , • .. . . . 

2. Labeling— When the chlldJs given a drawing, cut-put, olf object In the shape of a circle, square, triangle, 
rectangle, pentagon, hexagon, octagon, or trapezoid, the child can tell the name of the shape. 

^. : ' .Wl..'; •,■ 



Uarning Skills] 



A. Looking, Llstonlhg and R^ognizlng Dlffarancat 

1. Looking Cldtaly ' , . " 

a. Matching— When given an object or picture, the child can phoose from a grpgp of different objects 
or pictures one that is similar in form, size or.position. > 
' b. Finding Hidden Figures— When given a form, the "child can find that form when it is hidden in a 
. picture or drawing. ^ 
c. Part/Whole Relationships— The chl(d can put paHs togethei to make a whole. ' 

(1) When given a model and its parts; the chiM can arrange the parts into a whole th^t matches the 
model. 

(2) When given a model and a selection of parts, some of which are unnecessary, the child can 
, .Jdentify the parts that don't belong. 

(3) When the child is given a model and ah assortment of its parts, the child can tell which'parts are 
'missing^ * - ■ ^ 

2. Listening Carefully ' , ' ^ 

a. Sound Identification— When the child hears thesound made by a familiar 6bjectt)r animal, the child 

can identify the object (^rapimal that makes thfeit sound, 
"b. Rhyming Words— (See pre-reading goals) 

B. Relational Concepta' The child can tell the difference between various relational concepts: 

1 . Same/Different— This concept underlies^ all of the followiilg relational concept categories. 

2. Size— Big, Bigger, Biggest; Snia1l,SrTialler, Smallest; Short, Tall 

3. Quantity— None, Some, More, Most, All, Less 

4. Position— Under, Over, On, Through, Around, NextTo^ First, Last, Up, Down, Beginning,. End, Be- 
tweeri. Close To, Away Frorh ' , 

5. Distance— Near, Far 

6. Time— First, Last, Before, After, Next, Beginning, End 

7. Qualities— Hot, Cold, Wet, Dry Clean, Dirty .. . 

C. Classification ^ 

1. Classifying— (Which of these things belongs with these.?) When given at least two objects that are 
alike in a certain way, the child can select another object or objects that belpng in the same group on the 
basis off • 

a. Size (Example: height, length) « 

b. Form (Example: shape) '. ^ ' ' . ' 

c. Function (Example: to ride' in, to eat) , 
^ d. Class (Example; animalls, vehicles) 

e. Quantity (Example: number of objects) 

2. Sorting— (Which of these things is not like the others?) When given a group of objects, several of 
which have something'in comnrion, the dhild can sort out the object that is different on the basis of: siie, 
form, function, class or quantity. " „ 

3. Classifying in More Than One Way 

a. Property Identification— When given ari object, the child can describe at least two things about it. 
. (Example: "The ball Is round and red:") ' . ^ — 

b. Finding Similarities and Differences Between Objibcts— When giy^ two objects, the child can see' 
that they are alike in one way and different in another way (Exapiple: "Bothpf these things are 
round but one IS red and one is blue.") . ' \, 

c. Regrouping— VVhen given a set of objects, the child can group Ihembasedon one thing (Example: 
„ shape) and then regroup the same objects on the basis of something else (Example: size). The 

point wilt be made that there is often no single right answj^r. 

D. Prt-sclenc^ The foHowIng existing curriculum ^als are toeing present^ during the ninth season, 

' under the general approach of pre-science, whteh deals with etehientary scientific thought i:}rocesse8 
and content: 
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1 . Scientific Thought Processes: 

a. Expferimentation 

b. Asking questions 

c. Practice . 

d. Remembering 

e. Planning 

f. - Imagining 

g. Reasoning and problem solving 

2. Scientific Content 
a.- Health PrajCtices 

^ b. Ttie natural envirQnment,- 

t. The man-made environmeipt 

d. Quality of the environment 



Cultpral Diversity 



This goal highlights the role of Spanish language and culture, but the same objectives apply to the presenta- 
tion of other languages and ethnic cultures. " s ^, * . 

A. The following elements will be used to reinfo|x;e cultural identity andf)ride ii? viewers from Spanish ' 
speaking backgrounds: ' ' . . 

. . 1. The Spanish language 

2. Spanish customs * . • , ^ • . 

3. Spanish art forms; songs, music, theater, dance 

4*. 3par\ish-speakipg performers: live-action, animated, muppets V 

B. In order tejYiake purriculum goals of Sesame Street more"compreher|Lsible and thus more accessible to 
the Spanish-speaking child, the following strategies will be utilized: „ ; , — " 

1 . Presenting Sesame Street goals in the Spanish language so that the child will learn the concept first 
and later be able to transfer the learnirig tb another language (English), whilefetaining the Spanish 
language. . , • • 

2. Labeling and recognition of sight words.(ln Spanish) which are often ^countered in .Spanish-spdaking 
children's envirorynehts. , ' & . 

C. To familiarize the non-Spanish-speaking child with thd Spanish language and with Spanisli custftms. 

Objectives For Children With Mental Retardatlon"^ • 

A. . In order to make certain Sesame Street curriculum goals more acdessible^to educable mentall^' retarded 
children (mental ages 3-5 years), the following strategies will be utilized: . , 

1 . ^ Present simple motor activities which paregts, siblings, and children can model. « - 

2. Present selected Sesame Street curriculum rn^terials in their most elementary forrtis. Curriculum ' 
items to be emphasizfed are: self-help skills, remembering, sequencing, relational concepts, nun^ber 
matching, body parts and functions, audit6ry discrimination, geometric forrhs, practice, copperation, 
entering social groupSt different perspectives. . • ' ' ^' 

, 3. Integrate Sesarhe Streef curriculum goals within the content of sirr\ple motor activities (e.g., counting 
the number of times children tap a balloon to each other). ' / \ . ' * 

B. Program elements will be deve[oped to foster the positive self-image of mentally retarded children and to 
encourage pride in parents of retarded childiign. The followirlg strategies Will be featured: 

M . Presentl^ng mentally retarded children on the show interacting with cast members, muppets, and other 

children. " . - ' ■ 

2^ Haying mentall]^ retarded children demonstrate their competence in specific tasks, 

C. PfogratTi elements will^e- developed to encourage Sesam6 Street's nonretarded audience to recognize, 
and appreciate the mentally retarded child's abilities and limitations. ' 
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8«Mme Str««t Mupp«t Qili«ry Is « booklet^about the Sesj^me Street Muppets 
explatning the yvays In which thev Illustrate Sesame Street Educational godl8.$Uch ^ 
/oooperatforv; resplying conflicts, emotions and entering social grpups. The Muppet 
Gallery IS designed to help parents, teiachers and others wPrkIng with children better 
uriderstand and utilize (he Sesamd Street program. Included In "the bobklet *ar^ per- 
sonality and phy^idfiil descriptlcflhs of all' the major Muppet characters, color photo- 
graphs art^l "rea^d: aloud'' sloHes about each of the l^uppets, and activity suggestions 
•based on the Sesame Street curriculum. - Prlce il 00 

Full coloJ- booklet, 24 pages ' - S^.bbpresormore.S^eo 



Sesame Street Script Highlights. are weekly bulletins which enable you to preview 
the content of each Sesame Street p/ogram and plan related activities" jn advance. 
Sjn^t HighHghts are sent out dn a monthly. basis with the fir^t of six packages mailed 
prior to the November premiere of each new season. A package is comprised, of 
several weekly bulletihs containing: listings of. show segments and corresponding 
ifjstructional goals for a \\x\y year of broadcasts, ^activity ^uggestloos designed for 
children with special needs and other information atwut Sesamer Street. (Highlights 
from the beginning of the season are included in any orders received after Novernber ) 
26 issues, 4 pages each , , . Price: $5.00 

• . ' ■■■ ■ " ' , ' - - ■ ' * ' 

. < . . ■ - ■, . , ■ ' ■ 

Sesame Street Activities is a nrianuaf designed for parents and educator? working ' 
with preschool children in formal and informal learning envifinmonts. The manual * 
contains many adtivitlea based on the Sesame Street curficulurin $nd can be used 
independently or together with the broadcast, A $esame Street ^bal statement is 

appendix to the manual. A Spanish version/SESAfw^E STREET 
ACTIVIDTOES is also available. ^ , ^ Wi^.$'2 00 

eolorcover, illustrated. 64pages- - 25 copies or more"; $t60'. 



To order any of the above publipa(iohs, please.write to; I > 

Community Education Services, Dept. A 
Children'* Iblevielbn Workthqp 
1 LincQln Plata . 
, New York, New York 10023 



